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AT 


PACIFIC 


WAR 


By HECTOR C. BYWATER 


HAT would be the probable outcome of war between the United States and Japan? 

In this book, written after prolonged study and investigation, the author of 

“Sea Power in the Pacific” describes an imaginary war in full detail, showing every 

move with a vividness and superb sense of reality that give the reader the illusion 
of having lived through the thrilling events so graphically portrayed. 


Mr. Bywater does not hold that such a war is probable, nor can his book be 


criticized as provocative, for at the end of a prolon 


struggle conspicuous for skill 


and gallantry on both sides, he shows that, while the outcome is a victory for the 
United States, the result in no way compensates either side for the startling loss 


in life and property. 
tween Japan and the United States. 


The book is, indeed, the strongest argument against a war be 


Price, $2.50 
United States Infantry Association 
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Washington, D. C. 

















WARFARE 


A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 


By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 


“A scholarly piece of literature. 
a long-felt want.”—Major General Preston 
Brown. 


“Interestingly written and of great 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly 
interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert Alexander. 

“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.”— 
Brigadier-General Fox Conner. 


“I would have given much for such a 


Price, 


Fills 


work as this in my earlier studies. The 

book is fine and should be carefully read 

by all officers. It is most valuable.”— 
a 


jor-General Morrison (Retired). 

“Makes available in readable form a 
volume, the only book of its kind in Eng- 
lish. Destined to become a standard wor 
on the history of warfare.”—Infantry 
Journal. 

“A remarkable book in all respects. 
Fascinating in style, learned in treatment, 
instructive in scope. Sustains interest 
from cover to cover. Forcible and illumi- 
nating.” Quartermaster Review. 


$5.00 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street 


Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary of War—Former Infantryman 





— HAVE always felt 
that, while reeogniz- 
ing the great impor- 
tance of all arms, the 
Infantry is, after all, 
the backbone of the 
Army,’’ said Honor- 
able Dwight F. 
Davis, Seeretary of 
War, on the occasion 
of presentation to 
him of a letter stating that he had 
been unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the United States Infantry 
Association, 





Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely, commandant of 
the War College, also both former In- 
fantrymen, were likewise honored as 
guests by the Washington Branch. 


TEAMWORK ESSENTIAL 


**T am glad to report to you,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Davis, ‘‘one thing which I 
think is of particular interest to the 
Infantry and which I believe the most 
important matter now before the War 
Department: that is the probable pass- 
ing of the Housing Bill. It is the bill 
authorizing us to sell surplus property 
and to use the money 








‘‘T want to express 
to you first my sin- 
cere appree‘ation of 
the honor you have 
done in electing me 
an honorary member 
of the Association. I 


lems 


regard it as a real 


The Secretary of War 
understands the _ prob- 
confronting 
Army today. He has 
seen the horrors of war; 
he appreciates the 
folly of unpreparedness 


for permanent hous- 
ing in the various 
posts and _  canton- 
ments. I think it is 
extraordinary, the 
way Army officers 
and their wives have 
kept up their morale 


our 





honor. I suppose —" - 
that in my present position, I have to 
be strictly neutral as between the dif- 
ierent arms of the service, but I don’t 
think eriticize me for 
keeping a warm feeling of affection for 
my first love: the Infantry.’’ 

The first of a series of luncheons to 
given by the Washington Branch, 
S. Infantry Association, held at 

Washington Barracks, D. C., January 

|}, was the oceasion for these remarks. 

\t this luncheon, Mr, Davis was the 

neipal guest of honor, and Maj. 
n. John L. Hines, chief of staff and 


anyone ean 


under the conditions 
under which they have been foreed to 
live since the war. I am glad that we 
have the prospect and a very bright 
one of remedying these conditions 
shortly. Congress has shown a favor- 
able attitude towards the bill. 

‘‘T was particularly interested to 
hear of these luncheons which you 
have from time to time. They are a 
splendid means of bringing together 
officers of the Infantry, and particu- 
larly of bringing them into contact 
with the members of the Association 
now in civilian life. It is a great 
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thing for the morale of the branch, 
and morale is one of the greatest things 
contributed to the Army by the In- 
fantry. It is a splendid thing to feel 
that your branch of the service is the 
most important of them all. It is fine 
for the Infantry to feel it, for the Ar- 
tillery to feel that way, and for the 
Air Service. It is a wonderful thing, 
always provided we realize that after 
all, we are only one part of the team 
and that success, whether in private 
life, the business world, or any profes- 
sion, depends upon team-work. We 
should always keep in mind that, after 
all, the most important thing is the 
team. We cannot have success in 
peace or war unless we all pull to- 
gether. 

*‘T want to express again my hear- 
tiest best wishes for the success of the 
Infantry Association and to thank you 
for the great honor you have con- 
ferred on me today.’’ 


ASSOCIATION ’S LETTER 


The letter to the Secretary, read by 
Lieut. Col. W. S. Sweeney, vice-presi- 
dent of the Washington Branch, toast- 
master on this occasion, was as follows: 


The Infantry of the Army of the 
United States greeted \/ith great en- 
thusiasm your appointment as Secre- 
tary of War, primarily because of your 
thorough and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the perplexing problems which 
confront the Army in this post-war pe- 
riod, but also because of a feeling of 
just pride in having a former member 
of our arm of the service now admin- 
istering the department of our Gov- 
ernment with which we are so inti- 
mately concerned. ~- 

At the outbreak of the World War 
you chose as your branch of service 
the Infantry—Infantry the arm that 
closes with the enemy, bearing the 
brunt of the battle, whose recoil means 
defeat and whose advance determines 


the victory for the Army and the 
tion. 

Your service in the World War © as 
meritorious; your peace-time wor! 
the War Department has been dist 
tive. 

It is, therefore, our happy p 
lege to inform you of your unanin 
election as an honorary member of 
United States Infantry Association, a 
society composed of officers of Infin- 
try of the Army of the United Sta‘. 
dedicated to the patriotic service of 
promoting the efficiency of the Infin 
try, the Army and the National [De- 
fense. 


_ i we 


= A 


COLONEL SWEENEY'S REMARKS 


Colonel Sweeney made the following 
remarks in _ introducing 
Davis: 


Seeretar) 


As vice-president of the Washington 
Branch, it falls on me to take the place 
of our efficient president, Col. E. . 
Williams, who, after having made the 
arrangements for the luncheon here to- 
day, had to go to Florida. 

Qur branch, as you all know, has w 
dertaken to carry out a modest pro 
gram of entertainment, in order to en- 
able us of the Infantry to get together 
from time to time and to have friends 
with us on these occasions as guests 
Chiefly, we are after the guests who 
have distinguished themselves in tl 
Infantry, but hope, however, to include 
other distinguished persons. 

We have today as our guests, the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff 
and the Commandant of the War (o! 
lege. It is a pleasing thought to record 
that these three are what we might 
eall, True Blue Infantrymen. (en- 
eral Hines and General Ely, as you 
know, put in practically all their serv- 
ice in the Infantry, before attaining 
their positions as general officers. The 
Seeretary of War entered the military 
service in 1917 as a captain of the 5th 
Missouri Infantry; served through thie 
war entirely under Infantry commis- 
sions and rose to the rank of lieuten:nt 
eolonel of Infantry. He received the 


—— 
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guished service cross while serv- has such a sympathetic understanding 

n the Argonne as adjutant of an of these that the average officer feels 

utry brigade. As a slight testi- him to be a friend to whom anyone of 

y of what the Association thinks of them would not hesitate to turn in 
distinguished Seeretary of War, I time of trouble. 

« here a letter which Colonel Wil- 

s, was asked to present to the Sec- ; 

‘ary upon some convenient occasion There were present on this occasion 

n a group of Infantry were gath- about 125 Infantry officers stationed in 

d together. I have the Seeretary’s and about Washington. Besides Mr. 

rmission to read this to you. Davis, there were the following at the 

It is impossible within any reason- speakers’ table: Maj. Gen. John L. 

time limit to do justice to the Hines, chief of staff of the Army; 


abilities, achievements and charac- . : 
of our honored guest, the Secretary Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, command- 


© War. Before introducing him to ad- ant of the War College; Maj. Gen. 
ress you, I want to put into words Dennis E. Nolan, deputy chief of staff 
o thoughts which I know have been of the Army; Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen, 
the minds of ey officers of the Chief of Infantry; Maj. Gen. P. C. 

Army. One of these is: that in the : ; 7 ; 
historv of the United States there has Harris, Ret., formerly Adjutant Gen- 
ever been a Seeretary of War who eral of the Army; Brig. Gen. H. A. 
s had a background of experience Smith, A. C. of S. War Plans, War 


and training equal to that of the pres- Department, president of the U. S. 
ent Seeretary for gaining a complete 


d all-around understanding of the ‘®fantry Association; Brig. Gen. 
problems of his office and of the na- David P. Barrows, California National 


LARGE NUMBER PRESENT 


tional defense. The second thought is, Guard, formerly president of the Uni- 


that Army officers generally regard versity of California; Col. H. O. Wil- 
Colonel Davis as a brother in arms 


whose serviees have given him an in- liams, Assistant Inspector Geneon of 
timate knowledge of the trials and trib- the Army; and Lieut. Col. W. S. 
lations of Army officers and that he Sweeney. 


D 


More Than a Police Force. 


The Regular Army has all the duties and functions 
it had before the World War, including the running 
of the War Department and the overhead control 
and planning for the entire National Defense estab- 
lishment, both for time of peace and for war; the 
guarding of our foreign possessions; furnishing, care 
and replacement of munitions and supplies; mainte- 
nance of domestic order; providing a first line force 
in ease of great emergency; and many other missions. 
It now has also the great task of leading and instruct- 
ing all the other civilian components and activities of 
National Defense. All this the Regular Army must 


accomplish with a personnel of only about 130,000 
officers and men. 





Successful Troop Schools 


By a Convert 











ITATES the War De- 
partment in a general 
order: ‘*Troop 
Schools are a valu- 
able adjunct to troop 
training and should 
receive close attention 
f rom commanders.’’ 
It takes no. great 
stretch of imagination 








to realize that in a 
regular army such as that maintained 
in this country, with its very low effee- 
tive strength, the greater part of the 
tactical pro- 


headquarters, however, there probs)ly 
has been no phase of training condu ted 
with less suecess in the great maj 
of the Infantry regiments since 
World War; likewise there has heen 
no type of training more disliked, if not 
despised, by both officers and enlisted 

men than these same troop schools. 
From 1920 to 1924 the writer af- 
tended four annual regimental trooy 
schools. Despite the very earnest 
efforts of the commanding officers of 
the regiments to which he was as 
signed to assure the success of the 
schools in question, 


ty 
ILY 


tr 
he 





ficiency attained by _ -—- 
the officers must be 
obtained by intensive 
studies of warfare 
and combat in 
schools. Theoretical 
study can never ap- 
proach in efficient ree ——— 


An improved method of 
handling schools within 
the regiment are dis- 
cussed in this article by 
an experienced _ officer 


he would estimate his 
actual inereased value 
to the service from 
the many hours spent 
in these schools as al 
most nil. 

On the other hand, 





sults the actual ex- 

perience of commanding bodies of 
troops in maneuvers. But in the 
United States such study must suffice. 
Considerations of economy make it all 
but impossible, except in very rare 
eases, to assemble any large body of 
troops for war games. 

Hence, the great stress on tacties in 
the service schools where splendid re- 
sults are obtained. But an officer can 
hope to attend but three or four service 
schools during his entire commissioned 
lifetime, which is one reason attention 
is called by high commanders to the 
potential value of well conducted 
troop schools. 

Despite the exhortations from higher 
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in his last troop 
school year, it was his 
privilege to be a student at a regi 
mental school the success of which en 
tirely reversed his opinion as to the 
efficacy of this system of instruc 
tion and, in his own mind at least, im- 
measurably increased his professional! 
knowledge. 

Inasmuch as the entire commissioned 
personnel of the regiment and the en- 
listed personnel, so far as soldiers can 
ever be brought to express their frank 
opinions on training matters, completed 
the school year enthusiastic in their 
support of a program which differed 
quite radically from those held in th 
regiment in prior years, it is consid 
ered worth while to detail to some ex- 

















a school sehedule which all con- 
ed considered successful to a very 
degree. 

rhe master stroke of the whole pro- 

m was that of devoting three of the 
rning hours for two entire months 
troop schools, the first hour of the 
ring being allotted to the company 
mmanders for strictly disciplinary 
| of their units. Courts, boards, in- 
ventories and all the varied admini- 
strative funetions which in former 
vears had frequently resulted in an at- 
tendanee of from eight to ten out of a 
commissioned personnel of thirty-five 
» afternoon sessions interfered in no 
way with the suecess of the 1925 
schools. The attendance was never less 
than 90 per cent of all the officers of 
the regiment, line and staff, every 
morning of the school term. In the 
officers’ classes the numbers attending 
alone aroused enthusiasm from the out- 
set. 

It has been long recognized by lead- 
ing institutions of learning throughout 
the country that afternoon indoor 
classes are as a whole ineffiecacious and 
to be avoided whenever possible. A 
heavy noon meal, characteristically 
Ameriean, tends to drowsiness and in- 
attention. In the Army where the en- 
tire morning period is devoted to out- 
door drill, lassitude is bound to result 
whenever an attempt is made to force 
theoretical indoor study upon a group 
of officers in the afternoon. 


(Officers on duty with troops have not 


ily to face the natural physical reae- 
tion to afternoon sessions, but over- 
burdened with administrative duties 
which must be accomplished after the 
school hours, find that their minds are 
their orderly room work and not 
the maps before them. Those not 
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excused for pertinent reasons such as 
courts, boards, surveys, and the like 
will for the most part seek as many 
near legitimate reasons for nonattend- 
ance as possible. And with the full 
realization that the greater part of 
their time is wasted, they are not to be 
too severely criticized for this line of 
action. 

The months of January and Febru- 
ary were selected by the regimental 
commander for the holding of the 
schools due to the fact that this period 
of the year was considered the most 
unfavorable from the standpoint of 
weather for outdoor drill. 

The courses were limited to a few 
selected studies. The error, so fre- 
quently found, of attempting half- 
heartedly to cover twenty or more sub- 
jects with but two or three hours de- 
voted to each was not made. Ten 
hours were devoted to drill and com- 
mand, ten to company administration, 
and the same amount of time was al- 
lotted to training methods, inspections 
and standards. Fifteen hours were 
covered in the study of field service 
regulations and twenty in bayonet in- 
struction. 

The main feature of the school pro- 
gram for the year was tactical study 
to which seventy-five hours were given 
for the purpose ‘‘of developing an In- 
fantry regiment which will accomplish 
in the highest attainable degree its 
mission of functioning efficiently as a 
combat unit.”’ 

The tactical course began with the 
combat principles of the squad and was 
completed with those of the regiment. 
Map exercises and map maneuvers, sup- 
plemented by tactical walks and terrain 
exercises when weather conditions per- 
mitted, covered all the phases of com- 
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Troop 


Schools 





bat which a regiment or the lower units 
within it might be called upon to per- 
form. Neither the line work nor the 
staff was omitted. Map maneuvers be- 
tween Red and Blue platoons, com- 
panies, battalions and regiments 
aroused the greatest interest and en- 
thusiasm and were stressed. Frequent- 
ly it was possible to pit as many as 
fifteen Red officers against a like num- 
ber of Blues, involving no doubling up 
of duties and including in battalion 
and regimental war games all officers 
from company commanders to regi- 
mental commanders with their com- 
plete staffs. Changes of assignment 
were made daily permitting all officers 
to function in every line or staff duty 
within a regiment. 

The mind was alert from 9.00 a. m. 
to noon when the school session closed. 
In fact, on most mornings the hours 
were voluntarily extended owing to the 
disinclination of either Reds or Blues 
to concede defeat. 

The officers of the regiment were con- 
vinced at the close of the tactical course 
that the regiment had truly become an 
efficient combat unit with a marked 
singleness of thought and team-play. 
Maneuvers held on the field later in the 
year elicited the highest praise from 
higher commanders and there could be 
no question but that this increased pro- 
ficiency was the direct result of the 
successful conduct of the schools held 
in the prior months. 

While the commissioned personnel 
was engaged in its studies the entire 
enlisted personnel of the regiment also 
reverted to school days. Fifteen en- 
listed men from each rifle and machine 
gun company, selected by their com- 
pany commanders on account of their 
probable qualifications for duty as in- 


structors with the Citizens’ Mili. ry 
Training Camps, thoroughly cov -«< 
all the phases of close and exten |e 
order drill, minor tactics, marks: 
ship, musketry and military cour! s) 
in which subjects they would be re- 
quired to act as assistant instru 
during the summer camps. Com, 
commanders were unanimous in 1): 
praise of the proficiency attained } 
their soldiers in this course. 

Infantry regiments have been wni- 
formly criticised for their lack of 
training in communications. For that 
reason a course in communications wis 
entered on the school program which 
was attended by four enlisted men from 
each rifle and machine gun unit. The 
object of this course was to train en 
listed men other than members of the 
communications platoon of the head 
quarters company for duty as runners, 
messengers, telephone and radio opera- 
tors and in command post duties. Thus 
the regiment had available, at the end 
of the school year, thirty-two well 
trained soldiers for communications 
duties in addition to its regular com- 
munications personnel. In later field 
maneuvers the graduates of this course 
were frequently called upon to form 
the communications personnel of bat- 
talion and regimental headquarters and 
so successful had been this course that 
a very marked improvement in the field 
communications of the regiment was 
noted. 

The cooks’ course called for four so! 
diers from each company of the regi- 
ment with the primary purpose of 
training cooks for the Citizens’ Mi!i- 
tary Training Camps. It 
both theoretical and practical work, 
every other day being devoted to actual 
cooking in the company kitchens un:er 


involved 
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upervision of the regular cooks. 
oncommissioned officer from each 
any attended a mess sergeants’ 
se which was conducted on lines 
lar to the cooks’ course. All sol- 
s are not adapted to duties as army 
s, but the eoneensus of opinion 
that at least seventy-five per cent 
the students of the cooks’ and mess 
reants’ courses developed into men 
suitable for such duties. In fact, 
ouble purpose was served by these 
ses in that company commanders 
ind themselves in no great quandry 
en one of their cooks failed to re- 
list. 
The company mechanic and two un- 
attended the mechanics’ 
uirse Which ineluded instruction un- 
der ordnance personnel in the care and 
epair of weapons pertaining to 
loughboy’’ regiments, and additional 
studies in the eare of clothing and 
equipment and storage, issue, and ac- 
intaney for the same, and the mak- 
ng of minor repairs in barracks. The 
two company buglers and two under- 
studies from each unit attended the 
igiers’ and drummers’ course, the 
outcome of which was the later forma- 
tion of a very efficient drum corps 
within the regiment. Two enlisted men 
from each company were enrolled in 
e clerks’ course. 


erstudies 


As had been the ease with the cooks’ 
uurse, a result of the training of sol- 
ers in the latter courses was that, 
lien faced with the discharge and non- 
cenlistment of company specialists, 
unit commander had a trained re- 
erve to draw from. He was also en- 
bled to keep his eadre for the ecom- 
ny’s associate inactive unit com- 


? 


etely filled at all times. 
The few men left in each company 
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took care of the furloughs, kitchen po 
lice and the like. 
in the mornings and the guard details 
were kept low. Hence, few men missed 


No fatigue was done 


more than five or six sessions during 
the two months of schooling. 

The one course on the entire program 
which might be considered unsuccess- 
ful was the officers’ bayonet course 
which was given in the afternoons. 
There was the usual reversion to small 
classes. On at least two afternoons but 
one officer from the entire commis- 
sioned personnel of the rifle companies 
was present at the bayonet run. The 
average attendance during the twenty 
hours devoted to this course was not 
much higher than five officers. This 
lack of success only served to more 
fully demonstrate the efficiency which 
ean be attained by a morning school 
program. 

This school program was inaugurated 
by the regimental commander not with- 
out great apprehension on the part of 
the conservative element 
officers of the regiment. In fact, there 
was no little criticism of a regimental 
commander who would ‘‘take all my 
men from me for two whole months.’’ 

At the close of the school term, 
which the regimental commander had 
frankly stated was an experiment, he 
requested honest and full criticism of 
the conduct of the courses with the 
view to increased efficiency the follow- 
ing year. 


among the 


A few extracts from the criticisms 
submitted by the officers of the regi- 
ment might be of interest. A staff 
officer stated: ‘‘In my opinion the offi- 
cers’ schools were very successful and 
a great deal was gained from them. 
The fact that most of the classes were 
held in the morning, I think, was the 
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main reason for their success.’’ A consequences of having ‘‘all my 

senior captain stated: ‘‘As a whole taken from me for two months’ 

they were without question the most mitted: ‘‘I consider the regim: 

valuable I have ever attended within schools of 1925, both for officers 

a regiment.’’ enlisted men, by far the best seh ols 
And one of the company command- of that nature I have ever been 

ers who had been most fearful of the rolled in.’’ 


D 


Service 

Service is the greatest thing in the human ealendar, 
and the better we equip ourselves the better we serve, 
heeause in the expansion of the mind comes the better 
understanding of how best to serve. No matter what 
your fortunes in life, the greatest compensation that 
will come to you tomorrow, or next year, or the clos- 
ing year of your life, will be the consciousness that 


you have somehow been of service, either to your : 
friends, your state or your common country. This 
is the greatest thing that can happen.—Warren G. 
Harding. 

4 


D 


Military Training in Schools Will Help 


Our country is 150 years old. In that century and 
a half we have had six major wars—five against for- 
eign countries and one to preserve the union. 
That makes one big war for each generation—a war 
for every 25 years. We hope as ardently as any- 
one that there will never be another, but there is ab- 
solutely no guarantee that our hope will be fulfilled. 
If what has happened six times in our brief his- 
tory should unfortunately happen again, even the lit- 3 
tle that a high school or college student absorbs of 
his military training will stand him and his country 
in good stead. It may save his life and the lives of 
many of his buddies—even the nation itself—Wash- 
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Action of Attack Aviation 
By Major John D. Reardan, Air Service 


, this article are set forth the opinions of a prominent Air Service officer re- 
ling the action of attack aviation against Infantry, together with certain 
s concerning a target practice held recently in which stationary targets were 
icked by airplanes. It is deemed important, in order that there be no mis- 
ception, to call attention of the reader to the fact that there is a vast dis- 
tion to be made between target practice in peaceful surroundings and results 
rined on the battlefield. 
The results obtained as shown in the article below are comparable to the 
ce-time target practice of any other arm where a miss is the exception and a 
t the rule. Statistics show that the opposite is true in actual battle, a miss 
cing the rule and a hit the exception, and that for every hit obtained in battl 
mt 1,500 shots are fire d.—Epiror. 



















at Kelly Field, Texas.’ 


against several type of targets. 


N the minds of Infantrymen The firing wa: 
the first thought in connection 
with attack aviation may well In one of these tests two attack 
be, “‘What fire effect can attack avia- 
Infantry?’’ In 


planes, mounting four fixed machine 
vuns each, made one attack and ob- 
tained 488 hits out of 971 shots on 


earn not only what damage hostile at- ‘‘E”’ 


on obtain against 
the answer to this question they may 
targets representing Infantry in 
tack aviation may do to them but also column of squads; 152 out of 164 tar- 
hat assistance they may expect from gets were hit.’ 


cays 


riendly attack aviation. In another test on 200 ‘‘E’’ targets 


No matter how much is claimed for disposed to represent Infantry under 


cover in an area 250 feet by 300 feet, 


troops will be inclined to admit the 
claim by reason of the satisfaction to 
be derived from picturing what this 
fire power will do to the opposing In- 
fantry. 
TARGET PRACTICE 

The latest data available showing 
the fire effeet of attack aviation were 
uublished in the Air Service News 
Letter of July 20, 1925, where was 
ven the results obtained by attack 
rplanes of the Third Attack Group 





three attack planes carrying ten frag 
mentation bombs each (of which 29 
were dropped), made 475 bomb hits on 
128 targets; 64 targets were totally 
destroyed. 

On a target representing five Lib- 
erty trucks in column and having 120 
‘*E”’ targets disposed along the flanks 
of the column to indicate Infantry 
leaving the trucks to seek cover, three 
attack planes firing 1,279 rounds from 


machine guns made 822 hits. Each of 












Planes used were the war-time DeHavilands. It is estimated that the new Douglass 
0-2 airplanes, when adapted as attack planes, will have three times the fire effect of 
the DeHavilands used, with about 20 m. p. h. more speed.—Author. 

It is a very difficult matter to dispose and manipulate field targets in such manner 
truly to represent Infantry. The ability of airplanes to destroy groups of stationary 

per targets is greatly misleading if considered as an index of the ability of hostile 

ines to inflict losses on Infantry. The plane meets with none of the serious difficul- 
in target practice which it would encounter in battle.—EDpITor. 
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Machine Gun Attack on Targets Representing Company of Infantry at 1,500 Yard 
Range by Flight of Planes Each Armed With 900 Rounds of Machine Gun Ammuni- 
tion, at 300 Feet Altitude 


the five trucks was hit 62 or more 
times. All but 36 of the ‘‘E”’ targets 
were hit. 

On the same type of target two 
flights, each of three attack planes, 
dropped 60 25-pound fragmentation 
bombs and obtained 436 hits on the 
truck train and 504 hits on dispersing 
personnel, represented by 152 ‘‘E’’ 
targets, of which 135 were hit. 

On a target representing a battery 
of field artillery with 60 feet interval 
between pieces and with 32 ‘‘E”’ tar- 
gets disposed to indicate personnel, 
one flight of three attack planes 
dropped 30 bombs and secured 276 
hits, hitting all but four of the ‘‘E”’ 
targets. Fragments of bombs pierced 


the metal caissons and cut the heavy 
tires. It was assumed as probable 
that the larger fragments of bombs 
would have exploded artillery ammu- 


nition had it been with the batter) 
thus causing further fire effect. 

In these tests the bombing was ac 
companied by machine gun fire. Th: 
planes flew at an average altitude of 
400 feet, speed of 100 m. p. h. and ma- 
chine gun fire was at an average range 
of 1,500 yards. Attack aviation tac- 
ties provide for the employment of ma- 
chine gun fire in conjunction with 
bombing as a means of forcing troops 
to cover in order that the planes may 
come to closer quarters and drop their 
bombs with greater effect. 

It will be noted that the targets in 
the above illustrations are representa- 
tive of the more favorable types af- 
forded in the theater of operations 
However, the targets assigned to at- 
tack aviation should, as a rule, be 
either highly vulnerable or very im- 
portant to justify the use of such cost- 
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itériel and of personnel requiring 
ng to train. 


ARMAMENT 

\vainst targets of all types the firing 
at Langley Field, in which attack 
es mounted only two fixed, syn- 
nized machine guns, showed that 
ttack plane has a concentration 
iceuracy of fire about equal to that 
in Infantry machine gun platoon. 
this estimate the fire effect when 
bs are used was not considered. 
Present development of attack air- 
nes aims at a great increase in the 
ime of fire and the bombing effect 
‘+h ean be delivered by a single 
ne. The attack planes of the Third 
\ttack Group used in the tests re- 
ded above had four fixed guns. 


Two of these were synchronized guns 
mounted in the fuselage and firing 


rough the propeller disk. Two ad- 


ditional fixed guns, one on each lower 
wing, were mounted so as to fire 
outside the propeller disk, thus en- 
abling fire at the maximum rate of the 
gun. The fire of the synchronized 
guns is at only a little more than half 
the capacity of the gun, due to the 
safety considerations imposed in fir- 
ing through the propeller disk. 

For this reason, and as a result of the 
experiments at Kelly Field, it is likely 
that the synchronized guns will be dis- 
earded and four guns, mounted, one 
on each wing and so adjusted as to 
concentrate their fire, or fire parallel, 
according to the type of target. This 
will quadruple the machine gun vol- 
ume of fire. It will also permit the 
removal of the present ammunition 
racks, magazines and gun controls 
from the fuselage and the installation 
of bomb racks in the fuselage, thereby 





Photo by 22d Photo Section, Army Air Service 


Low Altitude Bombing of Targets Representing Truck Convoy. Armament 10 to 25 
Fragmentation Bombs Per Plane. Altitude 400 Feet 
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enlarging the bomb earrying capacity 
of the plane. 

This of the machine 
guns facilitates an adequate ammuni- 
tion supply as more space is available 
in the wings for the magazines, espe- 
The 


inerease in the bomb earrying facili- 


arrangement 


cially if thick wings are used. 


ties is an even more desirable result, 
since, in a given space of time and 
against ground targets, bombing gives 
a greater fire effect than machine guns. 
Furthermore, bombing is more readily 
employed when 


A etio n oO f At tack A viation 





has already demonstrated, it se ms 
reasonable to regard it as a weapo) of 
wide utility suitable for employment 
in both offense and cefense and 
against many different types of tar 
gets. To be most effective it shoul! be 
used against objectives, the destruc 
tion or immobilizing of which wil! 
most aid in the accomplishment of the 

mission of the whole force engaged 
While to further the interests of th: 
Infantry by attacking ground targets 
is the primary mission of the attack 
aviation, attacking 





planes are in large 
or close formations. 

The present flexi- 
ble mount machine 
guns, installed in 
the rear cockpit 
will be retained for 
the protection of 
the attack planes 
from enemy planes 
when their own pur- 
suit protection is in- 
adequate or unavail- 


arm. 
occasions 


other 





HE Infantry strongly ad- 

vocates the development of 
the Air Service as an auxiliary 
It believes that many 
will occur 
next war where the airplane 
can be of great assistance to 
combat branches, and 
that with proper coordination 
and practice and a_ knowl- 
edge of organization and tac- 
tics of the other branches, it 
may render invaluable service. 


aerial targets to as- 
sist in obtaining air 
superiority, and to 
take advantage of 
weaker planes 
eaught in a disad 
vantageous situa 
tion will likewise | 
suitable 
for attack planes. 
With the present 
airplanes and arma 
ment it seems in 


in the 


missions 








able. It is likely that 
the mounts can be improved to permit 
firing at targets immediately beneath 
the plane as well as overhead. 

The development of attack airplanes 
along these lines seems assured. There 
is still the problem of size, armament, 
speed and maneuverability required in 
this type of plane. The old principle 
of not putting too many eggs in one 
basket will, no doubt, largely control 
the size, and, consequently, the arma- 
ment. Speed and maneuverability are 
limited only by the designer’s skill 
and the materials and mechanical 


processes available. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ATTACK AVIATION 


Considering the present attack 
plane, and the uses and capabilities it 


probable that at 
tack aviation will be sufficiently effec 
tive against Infantry in trenches to 
warrant this employment except in 
emergency. However, it can be used 
to great advantage once Infantry has 
left the cover of their organized posi 
tions; either to advance to the attack 
or counterattack or to withdraw or 
retreat. Attack aviation should prove 
especially effective in hindering th 
advance of reserves, in delaying pur 
suing making the 
enemy’s retreat a rout. 

In other situations machine gun 
nests, tanks, antiaircraft guns and ar 
tillery may be the most suitable o! 
jectives to assign to the attack avi: 
tion. 


troops, and in 


For operations against rear | 











ee 
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Act ion of | 


tions such as ammunition dumps, 

ds and airdromes attack air- 
es may assist bombardment air- 
es For this purpose they will 
t some of their load of machine gun 
unition and earry more gasoline 
heavier bombs—the racks being 
ted therefor. 

its action against Infantry, at- 
: aviation will seek to fly low (400 
or less) and by its speed and 
euverability and the utilization of 
er afforded by the terrain endeavor 
reduce its vulnerability to ground 


Attack Planes 


r Against large objectives large 
mations with wide frontage will be 


d. Against smaller targets a suc- 


sf 


ession of small flights, or even single 


anes, will keep the target under a 
ractically continuous fire of machine 


yuns or bombs, or both, for a length 


time dependent upon the number of 


lanes available, or the time required 


destroy the target. 


The elements of surprise, overhead 


ttaeck, the menace of the material air- 


ane itself, and an intense coneentra- 
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tion of an overwhelming volume of fire 
will be the chief reliance of attack 
aviation in obtaining fire superiority 
over ground troops. The present 
thought is to omit armor protection; 
consequently the pilot and gunner will 
be vulnerable to rifle and machine gun 
fire. However, with dual controls both 
will have to be put out of action to put 
the plane out of the action. 

Infantry fire will be on the most ad 
vantageous terms against enemy at 
tack aviation when employed at the 


longer ranges and before the Infan- 


> 





oie 
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in Formation 


try comes under the bombing fire of 
the planes. Because of the speed of 
the plane and the resultant short time 
the Infantry is in the field of vision of 
the airman, low visibility is perhaps 
more important in minimizing losses 
from aerial fire than in the ease of 
fire of other arms. 

But even more important than low 
visibility, cover, or the fire power of 
the Infantry as protection against 
enemy attack aviation is the protection 


of friendly aviation, especially the 


‘Infantry protects itself against attack aviation by antiaircraft fire with the rifle, 
itomatic rifle, caliber .80 machine gun, and if its characteristics and its development 
irrant, the .50-caliber machine gun; by rapid assumption of formations for the pur- 
se of concealment or for the purpose of presenting an unfavorable target; by con- 
ruction of field works and the use of camouflage; by night operations, smoke screens 
| cooperation with friendly attack aviation.—EDITOR. 
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pursuit and attack planes. Pursuit to habituate the Infantryman to 
aviation is especially designed with tactics of enemy attack aviation «\\(| 
high speed and great maneuverability will serve to abate the effect upon 


for combat against enemy planes, and morale of an attack by the enem)’s 
is the most effective means of clearing planes. Knowledge of its fire po\ 
the air of aerial menace. and effectiveness will boost his mo: 


Familiarity with the action of when his own attack aviation comes ‘) 
friendly attack aviation will do much his aid in securing his objective. 


D 


Infantry, the Deciding Factor 


ln the present agitation concerning the relative im- 
portance of the airplane in the conduct of war, a 
great many theories are being propounded which will 
not stand the test of sound reasoning or true analysis. 
The tendency among some of the enthusiasts of air- 
craft is to belittle the powers of other combat arms 
and to relegate them to secondary or unnecessary 
réles in the development of our national defense. 
Their lines of argument are fundamentally unsound, 
yet, unfortunately for the national defense, many of 
our citizens are being led astray by personalities with 
a popular appeal. 

It is true that aircraft will play a prominent part ‘ 
in future wars, but the introduction of this weapon ; ; 
will in no sense revolutionize the fundamental prin- 
ciples of warfare. The history of warfare contains 
many examples of innovations, all of which have had 
their enthusiastic supporters, but the Infantryman— 
with the rifle, the bayonet, the machine gun, the tank, 
and other weapons of the foot-soldier—with the aid 
of adequate supporting arms, has always been and 
will always be the deciding factor in battle-—Maj. 
Gen. R. H. Allen, Chief of Infantry. 
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Reading Aerial Photographs 


By Captain Frank J. Pearson,’ Jnfantry 


N the last issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
and in other recent 
publicaticns, there 
appeared articles on 
the remarkable de- 
velopment of the com- 
bined uses of the 
aerial camera and 
wire communication. 
The articles described 
w in the space of 29.05 minutes 

psed time, the photograph was taken 
from a plane, dropped to the ground, 
leveloped, placed on 





plane taking a photograph, one of the 
flyers dropped his oxygen tank but be- 
fore losing consciousness, snapped a 
picture of the terrain below. Upon 
reaching the ground the plate was de- 
veloped with the remarkable result of 
showing the city of Dayton, some 19 
square miles in area, on the one small 
plate. At the time the photograph was 
taken, the plane was not visible to the 
naked eye from the ground nor was the 
ground discernable to the eye from the 
air. At this tremendous height the 
plane was practically safe from enemy 

observation and fire. 





the wire and deliv. = 
ered to the chief of 
staff of the Seeond 
Corps Area in New 
York City. Not only 
was the photograph 
lclivered in New 
York, but also to the 


officers of 


The knowledge of the in- 
terpretation of the aerial 
photograph is becoming 
more and more important 
for combat and 


In connection with 
this particular photo- 
graph it might be in- 
teresting to note that 
the air service is now 
planning for another 
altitude flight with 
the hope of reaching 


staff 
the Army 











Chief of Staff of the 
Ninth Corps Area in San Francisco 
within approximately the same time. 
This is just one of the many develop- 
ments in aerial photography. Another 
remarkable example of the possibilities 
of the aerial camera might be men- 
tioned in the flight taken by several 
flyers over Dayton, Ohio. On this par- 
ticular flight, which was an altitude 
test, they reached the height of 30,000 
feet, approximately six miles in the air. 
\t this great height the temperature 
registered sixty-two degrees below zero 
nd both flyers were dependent upon 
their oxygen tanks for their supply of 
ir. While leaning over the side of the 


50,000 feet with de- 
velopments in the camera that will en- 
able a photograph to be taken up to 
40,000 feet. This would enable a single 
plate to record the area of a city the 
size of New York. 

Still another development of the 
aerial photograph might be mentioned 
in that the activities of the aerial 
camera are not confined to operations 
during daylight. Just recently a test 
made at Rochester, New York, resulted 
in excellent pictures being made at 
night from the air by artificial illumi- 
nation. The flyer making the test 
stated that the results were excellent 
and the resulting photographs were 
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equally as good as some made during 
the day. 

These three examples prove con- 
clusively that height, time and light 
ean all be overcome through the re- 
markable steps made in the develop- 
ment of the aerial camera, a product 
of the World War. With these rapid 
developments the limit as to future ad- 
vances and possibilities is hard to de- 
termine. It does mean one thing and 
that is that in the next war the aerial 
photograph will be used far more than 
in the past and that the Infantry offi- 
cer, as officers of the other 
must be familiar with it. 
The technical side, that is, the type of 
eamera used, the height at which to 
fiy, the quality of film, speed of shut- 
ter, lens, ete., is not of real importance 
to the Infantry officer, but the knowl- 
edge of what the photograph conveys is. 
The Infantry officer should be thor- 
oughly qualified to read an aerial pho- 
tograph as he would read the military 
map. 


as well 
branches, 


IMPORTANCE TO THE INFANTRY OFFICER 


This brings up the question as to 
just how much should the Infantry offi- 
cer be required to know. Let us refer 
to the subject of map reading as a mat- 
ter of comparison. Just how much is 
it necessary for the officer to know 
about map reading? He certainly 
should be able to determine the diree- 
tion of north, he should be able to de- 
termine the seale of the map and read 
distances on it, and the ability to in- 
terpret the information indicated by 
prescribed conventional signs is cer- 
tainly essential. He is not concerned 
with how the map was made, where it 
was printed, what method of projec- 
tion was used in construction, who 


mapped the area, but merely what « es 
the map convey to him. The same ‘e-. 
quirements apply to the aerial ph 
graph. 

The air service in making the pho'o- 
graph is supposed to indicate on 1}, 
photograph a legend corresponding to 
the title of a map. In this legend is 
indicated the direction of north, the 
seale of the photograph, coordinates of 
the center of the photograph, ty 
squadron and section number, the date 
and hour taken and the serial num! 
Often this data may be missing, es). 
cially when the photograph is taken 
and delivered during action. Therefor 
it will be necessary for the officer to be 
able to determine the data that 
missing, such as the direction of north, 
the seale and location; the data con 
cerning the unit that took the picture 
not being so essential. 

Before taking up the various steps 
on the study of an aerial photograph 
it might be well to consider just when 
the aerial photograph will be used. 
There are two principal situations in 
which the aerial photograph will be of 
value in the field. The first is when 
operating in unmapped territory, such 
as the expedition into Mexico, where 
accurate maps, or in many eases maps 
of any kind, were not obtainable. The 
second situation is when operating in 
territory that is already mapped and 
the photograph is used to bring the 
current maps up to date by transfer- 
ring the data from the photograph to 
the map. 


THREE CLASSES OF STUDY 


The study of aerial photographs is 
divided into three general classes: in- 
terpretation, restitution, and exploita- 
tion. The first two studies are thos 
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he Infantry officer to become fa- 

r with but should time and op- 
inity afford, the latter study, that 
<ploitation, should be taken up. 
‘erpretation is the study of the 
photograph to determine what 
own thereon, that is, the ability to 
-mine whether a certain feature is 
jlroad, main road, unimproved 
or a stream bed. This requires 
tice by the comparison of photo- 
ohs with existing maps. This en- 
es you to visualize just how certain 
tures appear from the air. We are 
aceustomed to viewing objects from 
cround, but from the air the same 
ture or object has an entirely dif- 
The appearance of 
eatures on the photograph are brought 


erent appearance. 


out and identified by the shadows cast 
hy the feature. Shadows are the most 
portant detail of the aerial photo- 
raph as you will discover by a study 
The best method of studying 
an aerial photograph for interpretation 


to take a photograph of a piece of 


of them. 


terrain for which you have a map. 
Take this photograph, and by use ot 
prescribed conventional for 
sketching, draw on a sheet of paper the 
terrain and features as you see them. 
Take this sheet and by comparison with 
the map, see how you have interpreted 
the details. 


signs 


RESTITUTION 
of restitution is the 
transferring of data from an aerial 
photograph to an existing map. For 
example, a map of a certain area was 
nade in the year 1917 and at that time 
is correct. An aerial photograph is 
taken of the same area in 1925, some 
eight years later, and the photograph 
ws where certain unimproved roads 


The study 


have been converted into improved 
roads, new buildings have been con- 
structed, railroads have changed their 
right of way, certain woods have been 
cleared away thereby changing a wood 
ed area into cleared or cultivated land. 
These and many other changes occur 
between the mapping of the area and 
when photographed. It is desired to 
bring the map up to date and the data 
on the photograph are desired on the 
map. In transferring these data, the 
principal methods are by means of 
proportionate squares and the base 
line-perpendicular method, the latter 
being the most desirable. 

This method follows. Identify sev- 
eral well defined features on both the 
photograph and the map in the vicinity 
of the data you desire to transfer. For 
the purpose of the example let us as- 
sume one feature to be a house A, the 
other to be a well defined cross-road B 
and you desire to locate another cross- 
road C that is not shown on the map. 
Connect features A and B on the 
photograph by a straight line, this be- 
ing the base line. At a point at right 
angles from the base line A-B drop or 
raise a perpendicular to the feature 
you wish to transfer, in this case, C. 
Draw a corresponding base line be- 
tween the same two objects on the map. 
With a seale of yards for the photo- 
graph, measure the distance from one 
end of the base line A or B, to the per- 
pendicular line and likewise measure 
the distance of the perpendicular line 
from the base line to the desired fea- 
ture C. By using the seale of yards 
for the map, plot the distance on the 
map from the corresponding feature to 
the point where the perpendicular 
leaves the base line and then plot the 
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length of the perpendicular line, thus 
giving you the location of the desired 
object. Continue this procedure until 
all the desired data have been trans- 
ferred from the photograph to the map. 
Details, such as woods, cleared land, 
ete., can be sketched in by eye after the 
master control lines have been trans- 
ferred. 


EXPLOITATION AND SCALES 


The subject of exploitation is one 
that requires the ability of an expert 
in interpretation. This study is more 
for the G-2 expert than for the In- 
fantry officer. The French and our 
own experts in this subject, estimate 
that it requires at least six months for 
a person to become qualified in ex- 
ploitation. An example of exploitation 
will give a better idea of what it means 
than possibly a definition. During the 
war a French flyer took a photo of a 
certain woods occupied by the enemy. 
Another picture of the same woods, 
taken some days later, indicated a 
clearing being made. As a result of 
this interpretation photographs were 
made daily of these woods and, from a 
study of the successive photographs, it 
soon developed that a large caliber gun 
was being placed in a concrete em- 
placement. The French artillery reg- 
istered in the vicinity of the woods and 
when, from the information obtained 
from the photographs, the gun was 
ready for operation, the artillery blew 
it out of commission. By the exploita- 
tion of the series of photographs, the 
data were obtained. That was exploita- 
tion, merely a study of a series, or 
even one photograph, in an endeavor 
to determine the plans of the enemy. 

The method of determining the scale 
of a photograph is the same that would 
be followed if you came into posses- 


sion of a map on which the seal. was 
not indicated. By reference to »» ex. 
isting map, determine the distay ce jy 
yards between two well defined 0), jects 
that appear also on the photograph, 
Reduce this distance to inches. De. 
termine the distance between the cor. 
responding objects on the photograph 
measuring this distance in inches. For 
example, the distance between the fea- 
tures on the photograph is determined 
to be 2.5 inches, the corresponding dis. 
tance between the same two features on 
the map is 830 yards, reduced to inches 
will be 29.880 inches. From this we 
see that 2.5 inches on the photograp! 
represents 29,880 inches on the ground 
Reducing this to a representative frac 
tion we divide 29,880 by 2.5, the re. 
sult being 11,952, apparently 1 inch o 
the map being equal to 12,000 inches 
on the ground. Should a map of the 
same territory not be available, the dis. 
tance between the two objects on the 
ground would have to be determined 
by pacing or other means. If time per- 
mits, it is suggested that several tests 
for scale be made between various fea- 
tures selected at considerable distance 
apart and near the outer edge of the 
photograph as this will give a better 
average than making just one measiure- 
ment. 


The scale of a photograph is subject 
to certain errors caused by a defectiv 
lens, poor quality of film, the tilting 
of the camera, or decided changes i) 
the elevation of the terrain. However. 
these factors are almost negligible du: 
to the present refinement of material 
and highly developed skill of the opera. 
tors. For the ordinary demands, t/ese 
errors need not be considered. 


The next problem is how to deter 
mine north. The following ean be con- 
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| as a general rule, at least on 
ntinent, the shadows on an 
photograph generally fall north. 
vs in the forenoon falling to- 
‘he northwest, at noon, due north 
ihe afternoon toward the north- 
Bearing this in mind the photo- 
reader can determine approxi- 
the time of day the photograph 
ken. If in doubt about identify- 
‘he shadows, select an isolated tree 
iilding and the shadow will be 
pronounced, but if you cannot 
ind such features, note the outer edge 
of woods and you will find one edge 
that will be considerably darker than 
thers; the dark portion will be toward 
north. 
rYPES OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
lhere are four general types of 
aerial photographs, the vertical, the 
oblique, the mosaic and the stereogram, 
cach fulfilling a certain funciion. The 
vertical photograph is one taken direet- 
y from above with every effort made 
to keep the plate and camera parallel 
to the ground, that is, level. This is 
done to eliminate as much of the error 
of tilt as possible. The oblique photo- 
graph is one taken from an angle of ap- 
proximately 30 degrees with the hori- 
zontal, the camera and plate in this 
intentionally tilted. The 
mosaie is a composite photograph of a 
series of verticals, pieced together by 
an expert and rephotographed, thereby 
showing in one photograph, a much 
larger area than could be covered by 
the one exposure. The stereogram is 
the applieation of the old time stereo- 
scopic photograph to the aerial camera. 
a matter of interest this develop- 
‘| might be explained a bit more in 
‘ail. The human eye at a distance of 
' feet loses a certain amount of the 


case being 


urally, at say 10,000 feet in the air, 
we would derive very little information 
regarding the depth or relief of an ob- 
ject so in order that this desired in- 
formation can be brought out, the 
aerial camera takes a photograph of 
the desired object from one position 
and then, flying at the same height, 
another view of the same object is 
taken at a distance of a quarter or a 
half mile away according to the de- 
sired relief to be brought out. These 
two photographs are then placed on 
a ecard, and by viewing them through 
a stereoscope, the effect of relief is 
brought out with excellent results. 
ADVANTAGES OF VARIOUS TYPES 
These various photographs have cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages, 
certain missions to fulfill and these 
should be understood. The one prin- 
cipal disadvantage of the vertical pho- 
tograph is that there is little informa- 
tion that will give any indication of 
relief, in other words it is a flat view. 
On the other hand the oblique photo- 
graph, while you cannot measure dis- 
tances accurately on it, if at all, does 
show relief because it is a perspective 
view and the photo reader can obtain 
some idea of the configuration of the 
terrain. It is true, that by proper in- 
terpretation and logical reasoning you 
ean approximate where the ground is 
low, high, level or rugged from the 
vertical photograph by the knowledge 
of the fact that the stream lines are 
naturally along low ground, that main 
roads and railroads follow practically 
level ground, that terraced land indi- 
cates a slope, ete., but this is merely 
an approximation. The stereogram is 
used in the study of doubtful terrain 
where certain particular points are to 


appcarance of depth in an object. Nat- je studied, for example a strong point, 
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machine gun nest, ete. The mosaic, 
being a composite photograph of a 
large area, enables the commander to 
plan extensive operations over a large 
zone of action, both to the front and 
to the rear. This type of photograph 
requires time to assemble and cannot 
be produced as rapidly as the single 
vertical or oblique. 

In studying an aerial photograph 
for any purpose, other than determin- 
ing north, the photograph should be 
held with the shadow falling toward 
you while looking at it. If possible it 
is desirable to place the photograph 
with the shadows falling toward you 
with the light by which you are study- 
ing it falling on the photograph in the 
direction that would cause the shad- 
ows to fall properly, i. e., toward you. 
If this point should be overlooked and 


the photograph held ineorrectly, de- 








Army Air Service Photo. 


Our Largest Army Garrison—Fort Sam Houston, Texas—the Home of the 2d Division. 
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pressions will appear as hills a 
as depressions. 

It is evident that the Infantry 
should be familiar with aeri; 
tographs, which should not be, 1 
they, difficult of understanding 
terpretation. They are being 


more and more at the various 


schools; problems are being giv 


volving them in place of map pro 
The Infantry School makes mu 
of them during the spring man 
and the General Service Schoo 


them extensively. When you consid 
that outside of portions of Europ 


the United States and Canada 


few maps-are available and any o 


tions in countries other than 
would be dependent upon aeria 
tographs or hastily constructed 
for planning movements, the 
tance of this development is 
home. 








The Infantry Components are Ist, 9th, 20th and 23d Regiments 
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The Natives of Northern Luzon 
yy First Lieutenant John Weckerling, 45th Infantry (P. S.) 


—— ORTUNATE, 
is the officer who is 
ordered to the Philip- 
pine Islands 


indeed, 


for a 
Fig- 
ures compiled by the 
Adjutant General 
that the 
preference cards of 
hundred officers 
eighty select 


tour of duty. 


show on 





one 

almost 
he Philippines as either first or see- 
ond choice for foreign service and of 
this number only about one-fourth get 
the assignment. 

Doubly fortunate, therefore is the 
Infantry officer who while on such for- 
eign service is assigned to Camp John 
lay, Mountain Province. For here he 
has an opportunity to study at close 
hand the Igorotes (some spell it Igor- 
rotte and pronounce the ‘‘te’’ as a 
as the inhabitants 


of the Mountain Provinee are ealled. 


separate syllable), 


Here is primitivism at its last citadel. 
Before coming to the Islands I had 
heard of the natives of Hawaii with 
their peculiar customs, dances, dress, 
ete., but a brief visit to the Island of 
Oahu convineed me that if any native 
appears in so-ealled native 
acts ‘‘primitive’’ he must have been 
employed by some steamship company 
or tourist bureau for atmosphere. I 

ean that Hawaii appears ‘‘stagey.’’ 


dress or 


One is immediately struck with the 
genuineness of the native Igorote. He 
ears his native dress without the 
chtest thought that he may ap- 


r bizarre to a foreigner. The same 


ies to their customs; they are ear- 


ried out rigorously and without em 
barassment. 

The Igorote is generally a calm in 
dividual, extremely reserved and loyal 
to the officer who commands him or 
the man who employs him. He is very 
simple and it does not seem part of 
his nature to trickery, 


He 


American 


indulge in 


a trivial nature. is not 


like most 


even of 
‘*wise’’ soldiers 


I have seen an Igorote company 
mounted for guard at Camp John Hay. 
the 
places 
the 


some posts at Camp John 


scramble for 
the 


company 


Instead of usual 


favored when guard is 


formed in street (for 
Hay are 
will 


is easily trained, enthusiastic and well 


more favorable than others) he 


fall in wherever he happens to be. 


disciplined. 

Igorotes are generally of medium 
the 
sixty and sixty-five inches. I have 
seen an Igorote over six feet tall, a 
rare individual. The are well museled 
and broad of chest. 


height, average being between 


The majority of 
them seem to be muscle bound, espe- 
cially in the legs. They are the best 
the 

and the disparity 


physical types in Philippine 


Islands between 
Filipinos and Igorotes is very notice 
able. 
CUSTOMS 

Matrimony is quite simple. Some- 
times the man and woman enter into 
a trial marriage, which is ‘‘legalized’’ 
if the woman bears him a child. By 
legalized I mean that a cafao is held in 
the tribe. 
feast of pig at 
prayers are mumbled and dances per 


This ceremony consists of a 


roast which some 
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formed. Marriages of this kind are 
recognized by the government, and in 
ease of the death of an Igorote soldier 
the woman who became his wife in 
this manner is entitled to the six 
months’ gratuity pay. The Catholic 
ehurch is, however, making some in- 
roads into this state of matrimony. If 
the woman does not bear child she is 
informally divorced. She simply goes 
her way. Infidelity is most rare due 
to tribal heads visiting brimstone 
wrath on offenders. In some cases the 
offender is foreed to pay the husband 
in case of an indiscretion and to one 
knowing the economical nature of the 
Igorote this method of punishment is 
appalling. 

If a man dies away from his native 
village or barrio, his remains are care- 
fully sewn up in canvas or other 
heavy material and placed upon a sort 
of erude litter. This litter is then 
borne by some tribal members who 
walk the entire distance to his native 


Women Working the Rice Fields. The Women Do the Work in the Igorote Country 








province, often as far as two hundred 
kilometers. A cafiao follows during 
which the body is placed in a life-lik 
position upon an elevated chair. A fir 
is lighted beneath and burned 
the body is entirely smoked. 
Although the provinces are ¢ 
erned by either white men or Filipinos 
whose authority is backed by th 
Philippine Constabulary scattered 
the barrios of considerable size, there 
is an unofficial, albeit binding, influ- 
ence of the tribal relation. The mail 
tribes are the Bontoes, Ifugaos, Ben- 
guets, Ilongots and Kalingas (named 
for the sub-provinees in which they 
live). The size of each sub-province 
is probably about that of our average 
county in the States. Tribal organiza- 
tion is not so strong now as regards 
the sub-provinces but village or bar- 
rio tribal influence is felt more. Town- 
mates are very clannish. Generally 
the most influential members of a bar- 
rio decide the quarrels. 
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[vorote is first, last and all the girls (some even at six or seven years 
farmer—a producer. He eats of age) are started early strengthen- 

he grows, rice and camotes ing their backs. The women use a 
milar to our sweet potato), woven basket which is fastened by two 
s the rest. There are very few cross-loops, and judging by the weight 
- who aet at merchants or mid- of some of the burdens, this basket 
as this trading is done mostly might well be tested by the Infantry 
nese. Board, with a view to improving In- 
sueeulent, roasted canine was fantry equipment. 

rorote piece de resistance some The men wear gee-strings, and small 
‘*hats’’ which resemble the American 
product without the brim, but they are 


worn so as to cover only a small part 
rom four to twenty dogs by of the 


ago but this is gradually being 
raged. It is no uncommon sight 
| Baguio to see an Igorote lead- 
head. They are fastened on 
by loops around the chin. The men 
who are soldiers wear the uniform on 

WOMEN DO THE WORK all oceasions. They are most neat in 

women are the burden bearers. their Hong Kong khaki and it is very 

the rice harvest comes the little trouble to keep them in uniform 
en do the actual work while the as they are very proud of it. The 
cuard (?%) them. Coming from women wear skirts made of cloth 
arket the women invariably carry woven by themselves, and which ex- 
heavy burdens and the men will tend to the knees. The cloth is ex- 
in front. Whenever you see an actly like the gee-strings of the men 
te walking with his wife, she will and each tribe has distinctive patterns 

respectfully in the rear. Small They wear brass chains or boar teeth 


es strung with bamboo. He will 


‘ 


uu they are ‘‘watch dogs.”’ 





at 





\n Igorote Dance. All of the Men in This Picture Are Members of Company A, 
45th Infantry, Philippine Scouts 
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across the head. They earry their 
children by a wide cloth across the 
back or breast. 

A great deal has been heard about 
headhunting among the Igorotes who 
were and still are known as the head- 
hunters of Luzon. Generally this 


practice has died out but on oceasion 


Northern Luzon 


may be purchased by tourists 
markets of Baguio. 

The Igorotes make _ excepti 
good wood carvings, generally d 
ing some phase of their life. 
cloth woven by the women with 
intricate tribal patterns compares 
favorably with the Indian weavi: 








Igorotes Preparing the “Piece de Resistance”—Roasted Canine 


one hears of tribal feuds where heads 
are exchanged. Recently Kalingas 
caught several Christian Filipinos who 
were settling in their province and be- 
headed them. An unromantie Con- 
stabulary captured them and at the 
present time four are under the death 
sentence. The country north of 
Baguio and in fact the whole Island 
of Luzon generally, may be travelled 
in safety. The primitive spears, 
shields and headaxes are plentiful and 


our western United States. 


Each tribe has preserved its 


cient dances. Generally the lh 


harvest and wedding dances are 
popular. , 

The Igorote is not a drinker 
have never seen one under the 
ence of liquor but have heard 
few instances. The Igorote soldi 
always present for duty, trials ar 
frequent and then only for offens 
a trivial nature. 


D 
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National Defense of the United States 
2 Brigadier General John Ross Delafield,’ Ordnance Reserve 


—— UR country never has 
| had national defense 
in the past, though 
it has been unsue- 
cessfully attempted. 
Can it now be had? 
The United States is 
again trying to get 
it. The need for it 
by al. 
most all our people. 


is econeeded 


Peace is our ideal, yet we are quick 
to defend our honor and to resent real 


or suspeeted insult. Greater patience 


and forbearance on 


The reason we have always been un- 
prepared is to be found in these con- 
ditions, and in the lack of a practical 
plan for defense. 


of preparedness 


Peace is our ideal. Our Government 
has not contemplated war except for 
self-defense. Our Government 
regarded attack 


enemy improbable and remote. 


“our 
foreign 
It has, 
therefore, made slight preparation for 
defense. So 


pared when the people demand war. 


has by a 


we are caught unpre 
The trouble would not be so serious 
if adequate preparation for war could 


quickly be made. If 





ur part would have 
us from war 
than once in 
our past history. 


saved 
more 
aR adequate 
It is not our Gov- 
that leads 
war. Quite 
the contrary, it is the 


ernment 


us into 
™ the plan 


The National Defense 
Act provides the plan for 
military 
paredness. However, in- 
adequate provisions are 
beng made 
into effect 


the saying of one of 
publie of 
yesterday, that a mil- 
would 
night 


our men 


pre- 


lion men as- 


semble over 
and defend us, 
true, 


would 


were 
to carry ; 
= the situation 


not be so se 











people who become 

thoroughly aroused and finally compel 

The World War 

War were both wars 
the insistence of the 

people overeoming the more conserva- 


tive attitude of our Government. It 


action by Congress. 
and Spanish 


brought on by 


is also of especial interest that neither 
of these wars were really defensive. 
in both eases the sympathies of our 
people had been stirred to such an ex- 
tent that we voluntarily went to war. 
In neither ease was our country at- 
‘tacked nor were we compelled to de- 
end ourselves. So our wars are not 

defensive, but are also in facet, 
sometimes aggressive, 


But, there 
ean be no defense without arms and 
organization and training. And these 


even years. 


rious. 


require many months, yes, 
And, even then, a million men would 
not be enough. The World War, the 
Civil War, the War of the American 
Revolution, all proved that the entire 
population of the country must join 
in and help and struggle to win the 
war. 

One of the greatest of our early 
statesmen and Presidents, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, a man who loved peace so much 
that he said peace was his passion, had 
these facts strongly borne in on him 
by the misfortunes of the War of 1812. 





President, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States. 
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He had studied and helped create our 
own wonderful government, our Re- 
public. His solution for our problem 
of national defense was clearly ex- 
pressed in the following few words: 


It proves more forcibly the necessity 
of obliging every citizen to be a sol- 
dier. This was the case with the 
Greeks and Romans and must be that 
of every free state. We must train 
and classify the whole of our male 
citizens and make military instruction 
a regular part of collegiate education. 
We can never be safe until this is 
done. 


But how was this to be done? Taken 
literally this great and wise principle 
could not be put into effect. The cost 
was and is so great that the people 
would not submit to the consequent 
enormous burden of taxation. Then 
also universal compulsory military 
training is repugnant to the ideals of 
our people. It is contrary to our long 
established views of personal liberty. 

The maintaining of an immense 
standing army is impossible, because 
of the great cost and because of the in- 
herent opposition of our people to a 
great military foree of professional 
soldiers apart from the people and in 
direct control of the Government. A 
mercenary army is, of course, out of 
the question even if it were practical. 


A large force of volunteer citizens 
giving part time to preparedness for 
defense is another plan. But here 
again the great cost interferes. Our 
wonderful National Guard, a force of 
only 190,000 officers and men, costs in 
Federal expenditure about $30,000,000 
a year, and in moneys expended by 
the States of the Union, a great addi- 
tional sum. At a strength of 4,000,000 
officers and men, it would cost our peo- 


ple at least, say about, $800,000.10 , 
year. Yet even this would not he 
enough, for a major war eme: 
might well require 6,000,000 to 5 000. 
000 officers and men. Our allic- 
ourselves had over 40,000,000 s 
in the last war, 
24,000,000. 

As none of the foregoing plans are 
practical, it would seem that the wise 
words of Jefferson must go unheeded 
unless there is some other effective 
plan. 


ency 


and 
liers 


and our enemies 


So we have never been prepare: for 
war, both because we and our (joy 
ernment have not contemplated its 
probability until too late, and because 


we had no practical workable plan for 
preparedness for defense. 

Both these conditions seem to have 
been cured by the terrible World War 
for the Government seems to appre- 
ciate that future wars are possible and 
that they come upon us by reason of 
the feelings and passions of our peo- 
ple and too suddenly to permit of ade 
quate preparation at the time. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as its spokesman, wel! 
expressed this government knowledge 
of our need in his address at Annap- 
olis last June, saying, 


Though ultimately I believe peace 
will prevail, I have too much know!- 
edge of the history of mankind an 
too much experience with the traits o! 
human nature to dare to assert thiat we 
shall never again be engaged in war 


Our statesmen have also devised 4 
plan of national defense that seems to 
overcome all the objections whici 
made the means previously tried im 
possible. This new plan is in entire 
accord with the institutions and i leals 
of our people. It is comparatively 
speaking very economical, and it °o"- 
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‘es a war foree of about 6,000,- 
liers, about the number we had 
the last war. 
ress has framed this in the law 
the National Defense Act of 
1920. It is now being put into 
nd tested to learn whether it 
ve the much needed prepared- 
ness for war for lack of which we have 
ered so terribly in the past. 

This National Defense Act plan 
takes all the existing agencies of de- 
fense we had before the World War, 
rounds them out and strengthens them 
somewhat, and then adds a great new 
element to them and molds them to do 


their part in making this new element 
effective. It is this new force that is 
to give us the real national defense 
we have never had before. It repre- 
sents at least 80 per cent of our war 
strength and it is called the Organized 
Reserve. 

The essence of the National Defense 
Act is that it brings the expense with- 
in reasonable limits by eliminating all 
those things which can be done within 
a reasonable time after the declaration 
of war and provides for obtaining and 
having in readiness only those things 
that take a long time to obtain and 
prepare. 


D 


On the National Defense Situation 


The tendency is growing stronger to economize at 
the expense of legitimate functions of the Federal 
Government in order to enter activities that are pro- 
perly beyond its jurisdiction. Public pressure seems 
to be in that direction, and Congress, as a rule, fol- 
lows the line of least resistance. It is a great diffi- 


culty to maintain a balanced national defense. 
* . - 


The appropriations for the Organized Reserve and 
National Guard contingents of the national defense 
have been increased, but at the expense of the Reg- 
ular Army, though that was far from their patriotic 
intention when they asked Congress for enough money 
to maintain their existence. The measure in all cases 
is popularity rather than requirements. 

* * * 

One serious indication of the air agitation, as re- 
flected in the press, is that there seems so little hope 
of the general public ever being sound on the subject 
of national preparedness, or of even being interested 


in it unless some kind of a fight is going on. 
* e * 


What our country really needs is a vigilant minor- 
ity that will take action in the interest of that sleep- 
ing majority.—Gen. J. G. Harbord, President, Radio 
Corporation of America. 





These Recent Factors 
By Major Ralph E. Jones, /nfantry 


FOREWORD 

Can you learn to understand a ra- 
dio set by observing only an antenna? 
Can you learn to drive an airplane by 
playing with only half a wing? Can 
you take only the foreleg of a horse 
and train it to successfully accomplish 
the stunts of a well trained animal? 
No! No! Neither can you take eight 
squads, and, calling it a_ battalion, 
teach your men what a fighting bat- 
talion is, its parts and their functions; 
nor can you, by such means, achieve 
skill in utilizing a fighting battalion; 
nor can you thoroughly teach such a 
group of men how the various parts of 
a fighting battalion carry on their in- 
dividual tasks and, at the same time, 
cooperate one with another in the 
necessary coordinated way. 

Preparatory work for instruction 
and training requires time. The de- 
livery of instruction and the carrying 
on of training require time. Profes- 
sional study requires time. Adminis- 
trative work, inspections, etc., require 
time. Exercise and the care of the 
person, clothing and equipment re- 


O watch was necessary. My in- 
terior told me it 
was time for lunch as I bound- 

ed up the steps of my quarters. 

But who was this? A man stand- 
ing in the doorway !—Old Sead! And 
no other! Pal of my bosom when we 
were lieutenants together in 1911, 712 
and ‘13! We were both bachelors 
then. And Oh Boy! we had had some 
good times together. 
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quire time. An officer can not contin. 
uously carry a maximum of responsi- 
bilities and at the same time train his 
men with the degree of effectiveness 
which the wmportance of the 
warrants, 

That which, if well supervised, 
would require two years, can not, when 


poorly supervised, be well performed 
in one year. 


work 


Assume that you are at the head 
of one of our finest universities. Ther 
is a new law to govern it—a new con 
trolling system. Each professor and 
instructor is to teach his own littl: 
changing group every subject in th 
curriculum. Students will arrive from 
their homes for study in the various 
groups from day to day throughout 
the entire year. Other students will 
depart from the various groups from 
day to day throughout the entire year 
Each student will on departure expect 
to receive a diploma. Will you be abli 
conscientiously to sign the diplomas? 

Such a splendid system! We ough! 
to recommend it for the Army. Wi 
would; but the Army already has it 


THe AUTHOR. 


Sead, when in France, had had the 
misfortune to get in the way of several 
fragments of a German shell. Ii 
didn’t quite terminate his personal 
history, but he had to be retired 
Since then, evidently, there had been 
a considerable progress in physical re- 
building for he did not appear to be 4 
helpless invalid by any means. 

As Sead had already met the family 
without my assistance, I hastily made 
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more presentable and we were 
the table—much to the satis- 
of my non-metal timekeeping 
‘tus. It is not of prime impor- 
at this moment what Sead told 
his life since I had last seen him, 
e conversation that started when 
rose from the table in search of 
er comfort is perhaps worth re- 
What about all this personal ac- 
he inquired as we moved out 
of the dining room. ‘‘You eame in 
though had _ been 
through a strenuous morning.’’ 


oo? 
tivity? 


looking as you 

‘‘Strennous is right! It was my 
time for training today, and—modesty 
be hanged—it was put across in good 
shape. The interest one takes, Sead, 
in training these days is wonderful. 
The recent developments have made 
the work three times as attractive and 
five times as effective.’’ 

‘I’ve been rather completely out of 
touch for a few years,’’ said Sead, with 
just a touch of sadness in his eyes. 
‘Tell me, old man, what are these re- 
factors that have helped so 


mueh.’’ 


eent 


‘Well, to start with, there was the 
establishment of the two-year training 
eyele and the two-year enlistment. 
You remember that, for a few years 
after the war, part of the men were 
enlisting for three years and part of 
them for one year. It took quite a 
time to diseover that the preferable 
period would be obtained by splitting 
the difference. Now all first enlist- 
ments are for two years. We had to 
have it, of course, to fit properly with 

ic new training eyele. 
her in 1924 and 


we i 


You remem- 
25 we didn’t know 


ther we had a one-year cycle or no 
at all. Men were coming in and 


going out of every organization all of 
the time, and, in so far as there ex- 
isted any semblance of a cycle, we were 
required (rather absurdly and ineffee- 
tually) to go through the motions once 
every year. Nearly all officers knew, 
of course, that we could by no means 
come anywhere near accomplishing 
such an impossible task, but for a time 
there seemed to be no realization of 
the significance of the 
Though our training regulations were 
not at that time complete, there was a 
very heavy load for even the two-year 
eyele (which we did not have). Train- 
ing regulations are not republished 
now until the matter of time allot- 
ment is discussed and decided, and the 
time assignments are classified accord- 
ing to importance. Each such regula- 
tion must be adapted to the time al- 
lotted, and that allotment 
therein. When the time comes for the 
teaching of a particular subject, the 


situation. 


is stated 


prescribed amount of time is actually 
fully utilized. For each type of or- 
ganization, there are lists of training 
subjects. Each such subject has a 
concise identification symbol. The re- 
cording by local commanders of the 
time actually spent on the various sub- 
jects is by that means simplified. For 
the training cycle of a rifle company 
of Infantry, as an example, there is 
a list of essentials (list A) with a ecer- 
tain time total; also a list of near-es- 
sentials (list B); and a list of extras 
(list C). There are also fixed 
mum and maximum figures for the to- 


mini- 


tal, in training hours, of the cycle, to- 
gether with model programs to assist 
in the forming of working programs. 
Due to various local conditions, an or- 
ganization at one station may com- 
plete, within the cycle, all of lists A 
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and B and a part of C, while an or- 
ganization at some other place may 
perhaps be able only to finish list A 
and a minor portion of list B. 

‘*While these matters assist in mak- 
ing it possible to coordinate effectu- 
ally the training as a whole, the ef- 
fectiveness of the training itself has 
been brought about chiefly by three 
improvements: the abandonment of the 
old time peace-strength idea; the dou- 
ble complement of officers for troop 
training; and the present system of as- 
signing recruits from all over the 
country to one regiment, or other or- 
ganization, at a time. 

*‘The old idea of a small quota of 
officers and men for peace-time or- 
ganization was most seriously falla- 
cious. It was simply a case of having 
more organizations (not more men) 
for an equal money expenditure, but 
with a tremendous disadvantage, the 
impossibility of effective training. 
Now, with war strength substantially 
the same as it used to be, our peace 
strength, in enlisted men, is 25 per 
cent greater than war strength ; in offi- 
cers, 125 per cent greater. The quar- 
tering of troops was not much dis- 
turbed by the change; where we used 
to have a regiment, we now have a 
battalion, where we used to have a bat- 
talion, we have a company. 

‘An organization now, preparing 
for the beginning of a new training 
cycle, has only, as to enlisted men, a 
eadre which consists chiefly of non- 
commissioned officers. The available 
recruits are then sent to that organi- 
zation from all over the country. The 
influx of recruits continues until the 
organization is filled to war strength 
plus 25 per cent. A large part of this 
extra 25 per cent is almost at once 


consumed by the sick, the abse) ', thp 
special duty men, ete. The t: 
starts with war strength and 

over. Some casualties occur © uring 
the training cycle (in other wor \s, be. 
fore the arrival of the organiz 
discharging period). A _ port 
these vacancies are filled from time ty 
time by the reenlistment of men who 
have upon discharge spent some time 
in civil life. At the end of the train. 
ing cycle, the training strength is usu. 
ally somewhat less than norma! war 
strength. The first enlistment men are 
then discharged (substantially at one 
time), and those who desire to reen- 
list can usually be taken care of in the 
new training cadres. It is simply a 
ease of filling the various organiza 
tions with recruits successively, in- 
stead of simultaneously and continu. 
ously. 

‘“‘We are using much _ improved 
methods of imparting instruction. We 
could not effectively carry on such 
methods, however, if we had but one 
complement of officers. Each organi- 


ining 


little 


tional 


n of 


zation has two complete complements 
with a few more to take care 0! mis- 
eellaneous staff jobs, filling in for 


leave of absence cases, change of sta- 
tion travel time, ete. It is a day on 
and a day off proposition. One group 
is on the job of training and troop 
handling today. The other group has 
the double mission of preparing for 
tomorrow’s training and of carrying 
on officers’ school. Tomorrow the mis: 
sions are reversed. 

**To sum the whole thing up, by co 
ordinating available time with time 
required, by improved organization, 
and by improved methods, it has been 
made possible for us really to trait 
our men. We now ‘bite off what we 
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»’ and ‘practice with the tools 
.d to use.’ In the Army as a 
we do not have more men or-a 
machine, but we do have a 
etter and more appropriate or- 
tion with which to keep up suit- 
eparation for a possible state of 


“There is one other change in which 
you might be interested. Some years 
, ve had theoretical organizations 
known as inaetive associates. The idea 
was pretty much of a faree from a 
practical standpoint. There was not 


really any organization to start with 
in reforming the inactive organiza- 
tion. Now, in the event of war, two 


important aets oceur at once. One is 
that each Regular officer becomes auto- 
matically and at onee an officer of the 
next higher grade. He puts on his 
new insignia without waiting for any 
individual notification. The other is 
that each battalion at once becomes a 
For example, the 1st Bat- 
talion of the 16th Infantry at once be- 
comes the 116th Infantry; the 2d Bat- 
the 216th Infantry; and the 
dd Battalion, the 316th Infantry. The 
identifying numbers of organizations, 
not of the Regular service, now begin 
with a 4 or higher. A battalion com- 
mander becomes at onee, tor the time 
being, a regimental commander. Each 
rile company commander becomes a 
battalion commander. Each machine 
gun company commander becomes a 
regimental machine gun officer. Pla- 
toons become companies. There being 


regiment. 


talion, 


in time of peace a double complement. 


of officers, a designated complement or 
group commands the new organiza- 
tions. The other group becomes at 


once available for new assignment, lo- 
cally or elsewhere, where most urgently 
needed. If necessary, after the new 
organizations have been brought up 
to strength in officers and men, the 
process of division is repeated.’’ 

“‘This recent progress is certainly 
interesting, gratifying and remarka- 
ble,’’ said Sead, ‘‘ But I say, old scout, 
you surely were a major by the reor- 
ganization of 1920. When did you 
get busted to captain? And didn’t it 
rather upset your equanimity to have 
to put the bars on again?”’ 

‘‘Not a particle, old fellow! The 
satisfaction of working with a correct 
full strength organization in accord- 
ance with my rank far outweighs the 
matter of whether it is a leaf or a cou- 
ple of bars roosting on my shoulder. 
Of course, if it hit my pay heavily, 
that would be another matter; but, 
since the law of 1922, length of serv- 
ice is the main factor as to that.’’ 

**But how long has this captain 
business been going on?’’ 

*‘T went from major to captain in 
this last reorganization. You know 
the reorganization that occurred “ 

I was feeling unusually flustered 
and embarrassed. It seemed absurd; 
but, for the life of me, I could not re- 
member whether the new order had ex- 
isted a few months or for years. As 
I looked at Sead, he was smiling, but 
there was a sort of haziness about him. 
Then, too, there were funny noises go- 
ing on. 





It’s a bugle blowing. Reveille! 


Morning! And my battalion will turn 
out with a total of four or five squads 
available for instruction! Oh, hell! 


D 











The Berber as a Warrior 


An Account by a French Officer' 


UR first contacts with 
the Berbers were de- 
hordes 
the 
marabout, 


cisive, great 


coming out, at 
eall of a 
from the most distant 
tribes, confident in 
their power to anni- 
hilate us and counter- 


act any effort of our 





arms, hurling them- 
dense 


selves in 


masses against our 
At Djor, 
in 1903, at Sidi-Bou-Athmane in 1912, 


while Man- 


cannon and machine guns. 


General 





} 
testify. By nature they are : 
Their physical vigor is most 

ordinary under all ecireumst:)) es 4 
whether their faces are torn th 
sirocco and burning sand, .; § : 
true at Skoura in 1918, or whei : 
be a raging snow-blizzard lashing thy : 
half-naked bodies, as through 1 | 
ter night of the ‘‘ Aouinettes’’ in 1913 ; 

§ 


or yet being beaten down by th: 
deluge 5 
last Ma 
The endurance of the ‘‘ Dijichew 


stones of such an icy 
experienced at Bou-Arfa 
descending the slopes of the At 


the heat of summer to 





gin was marching on 
Marrekech, the 
tory immediate 


vic- This article 
was 
and complete. ods of 

Those happy days 
have passed! 


The 


know the force of our 


the 


Berbers now Spanish 


gives a vivid 
description of the meth- 
combat 
Moor, the opponent of 
French 
in the 


the 


seems a 


seour Sahar: 
feat almost 
supernatural to us of 
of the the civilized but mor 
anemie races. 


Their 


operate on 


the 
Rif 


and abilit; 
any ter 


rain is almost unb 





arms; they have, in a 

marvelous manner, applied their man- 
ner of fighting to their own warlike 
habits and to the terrain which they 
are defending. 

As to their warlike qualities, an ab- 
solute disregard for danger, alertness, 
physical vigor, as well as a surprising 
ability to maneuver on all kinds of ter- 
rain, an instinetive knowledge of sur- 
prise attack, cleverness in discovering 
the weaknesses of the adversary and in 
taking immediate advantage of them, 
Of 
their contempt for danger and warlike 


are some of the most manifest. 


zeal all who have served in Moroceo can 





lievable. In 1913 
Ras Amras, a guard detachment whic! 
had just completed an hour’s hard 
climb to the peak it had been ordered 
to occupy, observed the Chleuhs down 
in the valley and continued to forti! 
themselves rather at their ease, 





think 
ing they had an hour to spare; a quar 
ter of an hour afterward they wer 
tacked in hand-to-hand 
those same Chleuhs! 


eonflict 


HARDY FROM YOUTH 


From his early childhood th« ef 
ambition of the young Berber is to ! 
come strong and artful. This is most 
natural, for he learns early in yout! 





‘ Article furnished by the Military Intelligence Division, War Department General 


Staff. 
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The 


‘bservation of his surroundings, 

fe for him will be one perpetuai 

vle for the ‘‘survival of the 

night and day the Berber 

; guard against his hostile neigh- 

the neighboring tribe. Thus, he 

s his father and brothers to the 

even to war; very young he 

; horseback; at the first oppor- 

vy he buys a rifle—or more prob- 

steals one. The very folksongs 

ted by the women of the tribe at 

t under the tents impress deeply 

‘o his mind that he ean not be worthy 

cing ealled a man until his exploits 

nd aets of bravery and valor shall 

e been recognized and chanted by 

womenfolk, as they are now singing 

e deeds of his ancestors. In the eyes 

of the Chleuhs, the action of theft un- 

der arms is an accomplishment worthy 

of great honor, admiration and esteem ; 

so the young Berber longs and seeks 

the first echanee to try his skill. He 

soon takes part in one of the customary 

ndertakings of his tribe, known as the 

organized to annoy the 

eighboring tribe, or still another op- 

ration known as the ‘‘djich,’’ the mo- 

tive of which is to take by surprise the 

French trains, labor parties or other 

small detachments. This innate thirst 

for plunder is one primary reason why 

French recognize the advisability, 

\ order to get along peaceably with 

e Chieuhs, of respecting the lands of 

these unruly tribes. Unless such a 

icy were adopted, a continuous at- 

k by night and day by hordes of 

i would result; the French posts, 

‘voys and communications would be 
onstant danger. 

‘n spite of all this, these incorrigible 

es seem to have a character which 

‘ains certain noble traits. For in- 


’? 
ou, 
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stance, they observe scrupulously cer- 
tain time-honored _ traditions—and, 
strange to say, keep their word. They 
have a clear understanding of the rules 
of hospitality which they respect warm- 
heartedly. If we go back to the early 
part of the Middle Ages, we will dis- 
cover curious resemblances, even in 
looks, between these mountaineers of 
the Moroccan Atlas and the men who 
have become the world’s 
chivalry. 


models of 


THE CALL TO ARMS 


But let us follow the fortunes of a 
force which, with the object of taking 
over new territory, proposes to build 
an advanced camp. The enemy spies 
give the alarm. In a flash fires are 
kindled calling out the warriors who 
rush from their ‘‘douars’’; the foot- 
soldiers jump into the saddles with the 
cavalrymen or hang onto the tails of 
the horses; far back in the mountains, 
the sound of our cannon will bring out 
the others; it is the ‘‘call to arms.’’ 
In a short time a curtain of sharp- 
shooters is formed; up on the crests, 
at the mouths of the ravines, they hide 
themselves awaiting the coming of the 
advance guard. The sun, the dust and 
the winter tempest have given to the 
clothing and skin of these fighters the 
very color of the ground they are de- 
fending—and they seem to melt into it. 
Woe to the band of invaders that is too 
weak or too dispersed, or which arrives 
out of breath or in disorder and dares 
to venture beyond the protection of its 
neighbors or out of sight of its artil- 
lery. In a flash the alarm announces 
their approach and, from all sides, the 
war-cry of the Berber rings out: 
‘*Aoura, Aoura!’’ (Come on! Come 
on!)—and, out of tiny ravines, out 
from behind every imaginable shelter, 
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the assailants filter down upon their 
victims with almost unbelievable ra- 
pidity. A few seconds and the firing 
begins, becoming more and more in- 
tense and close up, until it comes to a 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

But the signal has likewise been 
given to the French forces, and artil- 
lery shells and machine gun bullets 
rain down on the enemy, who disap- 
pear at once as rapidly as they had 
appeared, carrying off their wounded 
and their dead—but also a quantity of 
French arms and munitions. Some- 
times the line drawing back gives up 
a little ground in so doing, but not 
without continuing the firing, until the 
terrain is sufficiently favorable to war- 
rant a counterattack which they under- 
take in fury. 

It is against the flanks of a moving 
detachment, and to the rear, that they 
find their best opportunity to make 
trouble, so consequently most of them 
go in that direction. They come in 
swarms to harass the flank guards; a 
summit is searcely evacuated by the last 
echelon before it is covered by the 
sharpshooters who have been, up to 
this moment, dispersed around about, 
all in spite of a veritable shower of 
shells. Having been so scattered about 
in the bushes and behind rocks, no 
definite objective was offered to the 
artillery, whereas the sharpshooters, 
once having thus gained the summit 
and profiting by the facilities of ad- 
justing their range, snipe off the 
cavalrymen and the Infantry platoons 
still in movement. Everywhere, the in- 
stant a vacant position is spotted, they 
swarm in to encirele it, taking ad- 
vantage of every natural vantage point, 
and gradually coming nearer to their 
coveted prey, the main guard slowly 
moving along down in the valley below. 





THE ATTACK IS FURIOUS 


And if, by chanee, the Frene}) 9) 
umn reverses its direction of mar. if 
in any way, the new direction ich 
they may have taken can be const rye) 
by their desperate assailants as 4 pe. 
treat, their warlike fury reaches 4 de 
gree hard to comprehend. Their attack 
becomes really maddening; urged on 
by the shrieking of their women folk, 
all of them, even any who before may 
have been somewhat hesitant, appear 
all round the horizon ; onward, through 
the rain of machine gun fire and shells 
they rush, wedging in and out through 
the underbrush and rocks until they 
are right up onto the French units a! 
ready hampered by having to carry 
their dead, whom they must preserve 
from mutilation, and their wounded! 
whom they must save. In 1914, at E| 
Herri, a French column was thus a! 
most totally annihilated. 

Once the French, despite all of this, 
have reached their objective, and have 
proceeded to set up camp, the assail- 
ants lose no time in harassing them }) 
constant fire while they are digging 
their trenches or erecting their shelters. 
This accomplished, they post a number 
of guards to spy over the French while 
the rest retire to the ‘‘douar’’ to eat, 
care for their wounded, admire the 
trophies they have won, and boast to 
the women of the tribe of the valor of 
their exploits. For this they do not 
lack an audience, their women being 
indeed numerous—real vixens, active, 
shrewd and warlike, having themselves 
followed up the men in battle to cheer 
them on, offer them drink, rob the en 
emy dead and wounded, as well as to 
lend a hand in carrying off their own 
dead, honor forbidding that they be 
left to lie on the field. They are con- 
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on the watch during the con- The following days, native posts and 

‘o detect any sign of cowardice on lookouts are established; these spy un- 

rt of one of their men, which, if ceasingly every movement of the 
-ered—an event most rare—makes French from all sides, holding them- 

use every effort to cover him with selves ready to take advantage of the 

niny and shame. slightest inattention on the part of the 
dusk the most stubborn fighters French, to spring down on their con- 

: they attempt no longer to at- voys, their labor parties, animals at 

the eamps themselves, too well de- water, ete. In France one too often 

led by a network of barbed wire, hears officers expressing astonishment 
nated by torches and well flanked over the size of the losses: ‘‘How ean 
itomatie weapons, but they send in _ this be possible, when you consider that 
volleys and often kill or wound we are fighting with cannon and ma- 

a number of men and animals. chine guns against an enemy equipped 
Others are bold enough even to creep only with rifles?’’ They forget that, 
der the wire and strangle a sentinel when a moving column has operated 
to cut the strap attaching the rifle during an entire day on an almost im- 
the wrist of a soldier asleep in his possible terrain, playing the réle of a 
tent, making away with the weapon ‘‘bull tormented by wasps,’’ it is not 
despite the violent fusillade loosed surprising if, at nightfall, a goodly 
ifter them. number of stings have been received. 


D 


Men Win Wars 


Wars are won by men, and not by machines. It 
is not the destruction of cities by airplanes or ar- 
tillery that wins a war, but the destruction of the 
armed forees of the enemy by men, Infantry, if you 
please, thereby rendering it possible actually to oc- 
cupy their territory under conditions that permit 
men to maintain themselves there to impose the vic- 
tors’ will on the defeated nation. Machines may 
help, it is very true, but after all is said and done it 
is the Infantryman who stamps out the last vestige 
of resistance and destroys or weakens the enemy 
morale to a point where they are willing to submit 
to the conditions that our nation, as the victor, seeks 
to impose. Until the enemy is in such a state of 
mind, the war is still in an active state.—Col. Perry 
R. Miles, in the Blackhawk. 








What Price R. O. T. C.? 


By Captain Robert W. Corrigan,’ Infantry 





HEREVER the or- 
ganization, objects, 
and working of the 
Organized Reserves 
are understood, peo- 
ple seem generally to 
favor the system. It 
would indeed be hard 
to find a ground for 
objection to a corps, 
chiefly of officers, 

with no direct or required duties in 
peace time, with no desire for or pros- 

pect of gain by war, but with only 
willingness and abil- 
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mission of improving the physiqu: 
habits, the minds and morals of a )> ch 
larger number than finds its way into 
the Organized Reserves. The infly 
ence of the R. O. T. C. unit established 
in any college is felt throughout t}\« i: 
stitution, even though only part of th 
men take the work. The impress of 
the R. O. T. C. is left upon al! stu 
dents who have been enrolled, although 
only from twenty-five to seventy-fiv 
per cent of them continue with th: 
work of the third and fourth years 
qualifying for commission. 

Where does the 





ity to keep fit for 
prompt active service 
should the patriotic 
need arise. Even the 
wily ‘‘Red’’ finds it 
difficult to raise a 
plausible objection. 
Similarly, there is 


The Government pays 
about $500 for the train- 
ing in the R. O. T. C. 
of a second lieutenant. 
These are the highest 
type of material for 
the Organized Reserves 


money for maintain 
ing an R. O. T. C 
unit come from 
Largely from Fed 


eral appropriations 
of course. Why 
should it cost 

thing? Let us con- 








nothing but approval ~— 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in most quarters where its work is 
seen, or its purpose is understood. 
The primary purpose of this corps is 
simply to fill up the grade of second 
lieutenant in the Reserve Corps, pro- 
viding a sufficient number of embryo 
officers annually so that the Reserves 
shall not fall below minimum effective 
strength. To do this, it must grad- 
uate into the Organized Reserves each 
year nearly 10,000 second lieutenants, 
beeause casualties run high,—change 
of oceupation, age, disability, and other 
causes all contributing. As a second- 
ary objective, the R. O. T. C. has the 





must 


sider why it 


“eost a large initial outlay and fairl) 


large continuing expenditures. B) 
comparison with the _ inealeulable 
wealth of the United States, be it un- 
derstood, and in view of the invaluable 
insurance bought with these expendi- 
tures, ‘‘large’’ in each case means “‘in- 
finitesimally small.’’ Here are a few 
of the figures. 


BASIC EQUIPMENT 


Under the law, for a senior hk. 0 
T. C. unit numbering 200 students and 
giving Infantry instruction only, t!ese 
articles are included in basic equ'p- 
ment allowed and issued: 


* Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Knox College. 
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springfield rifles and slings, with 
covers ; 
yonets, seabbards, and belts; 

“rowning automatie rifles, 625 
magazines, 25 spare parts cases; 

caliber gallery rifles; 

j-millimeter accompanying gun 
and earriage, with 14 ammuni- 
tion chests, 3 sets of sights 
teleseopie, quadrant, and 
bore), 1 set of tools, 1 spare 
parts case; 

ineh trench mortar, with spare 
barrel, sights, dummy shell; 

{ Browning machine guns, with 92 
belts and ammunition chests, 
loading machine, 16 water 
chests, condensing deviee, 4 
spare barrels, 4 clinometers, 4 
tool rolls, 4 sets of parts, 4 anti- 
aireraft sights; 

|] carts, gun and ammunition; 

11 draft mules and 11 sets of harness 
for earts; 

200 olive-drab woolen uniforms, com- 
plete except shoes; 

200 issue woolen blankets; 


200 haversacks and pack-carriers, with 
shelter-halves and mess gear. 


It would be both tiresome and use- 
io go on to a complete summary 

the articles covered by official tables 
llowanees. Those shown will give a 
good basis for an understanding of the 
fact that even a small edueational in- 
stitution granted an R. O. T. C. unit 
must furnish bonds to cover thirty-five 
to fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
Government equipment. The ‘‘initial 
outlay’? is proportionately greater 
where Field Artillery, Cavalry, Coast 
\rtillery, Air Service or Medical units 
maintained. The outlay is essen- 

if anything practical is to be done 

the course of the college year, for 
best student will be unable to get 
vorking knowledge of a weapon, for 
‘anee, unless he has the opportu- 
to handle it as well as to read 

it in Training Regulations or 


textbook. No amount of description 
serves as a substitute for hiking un- 
der the Infantry pack; no study of a 
diagram gives familiarity with the es- 
sential army mule. 


THE ANNUAL CAMP 


The required training camp of six 
weeks’ duration comes first in the con- 
sideration of ‘‘eontinuing expendi- 
tures.”’ If the young candidate for 
commission, with the limited time per- 
mitted by his other academic work 
and in the limited space available on 
the average campus, has mastered 
enough theory and practice to be be- 
yond the recruit stage when he reaches 
eamp, he has done well. Now he 
must see the theory of tactics applied 
over varied terrain, and with the dif- 
ferent arms in cooperation. He must 
see the theory of fire applied where 
service ammunition may be used. He 
must learn the practice of laying and 
maintaining the net of communication. 
He must learn to care for himself and 
for fifty-seven men under the thousand 
and one conditions which make field 
service inevitably and eternally dif- 
ferent from garrison duty. He is al- 
lowed only six weeks for all of it. 

The Government must get him to 
camp and send him back to the seat 
of his college. Transportation for the 
round trip will certainly average not 
less than thirty dollars. If our 200- 
man unit sends 30 students to camp, 
the result is an obligation of nine hun- 
dred dollars. The law allows each stu 
dent pay at the rate of twenty-one dol- 
lars per month during the period of 
field service, which we may take as 
thirty dollars more to be disbursed to 
each of them, or another nine hundred 
dollars for the unit. If an arbitrary 
figure of two hundred dollars per man 
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for the six weeks may be assumed to 
the overhead of rations, heat, 
light, shelter, clothing, medieal service, 


cover 


clerical work, ammunition, recreational 
provisions, ete., our group calls for the 
expenditure of an additional six thou- 
sand dollars of Army funds. Part of 
this tentage, 
Some of it 
appropria- 


is already invested in 
clothing, and equipment. 
must eome from current 
tions. 

There are other current expenses in 
the R. O. T. C. unit. The 30 students 
at camp from the 200-man unit repre- 
sent, let us say, a total of 60 taking 
the an enrollment 
indieating a very healthy condition in 
the military department of their col- 
lege. Each of the 60 is entitled to com- 
mutation of subsistence throughout the 
period of his enrollment in the ad- 
vaneed work, an allowance of thirty 
cents per day exclusive of the time 
spent at 


advanced ecourse.- 


camp. It figures out just 
short of one hundred dollars per man 
each year of the two-year advaneed 
course. That pledges nearly six thou- 
sand dollars of annual appropriations 
to the direct furtherance of the civil 
education of worthy students, since the 
money is usually applied to tuition or 
necessary expenses. 

Turning back to the item of 200 uni- 
the table above, find 

additional obligation of 
funds from Army appropriations, al- 


forms in 


we 
therein an 
though this applies in certain cases 
only, not in all. The eases are found 
in institutions which are granted the 
privilege of buying tailored uniforms 
for part or all of the students taking 
military training, for which the Gov- 
ernment the The 
number of issue uniforms is then ae- 


furnishes money. 


cordingly cut down, and in lieu of 


those not issued, commutation is grant- 
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ed at the rate of thirty dollars | 
first year, six dollars for the s 
The college is required to assu: 
possession of suitable uniform } 
student for the allowar 
For the model unit, let 
sume that students in the basie . 
draw issue uniforms (140 of thes: 
ing the place of 200 shown in tly 
ble), that 
nished for students in the advanced 
course (60). 


whom 
made. 


and commutation is 

The sum involved in a) 
nual appropriations is then nine hw 
for uniforms of thirty 
the first 
course, and one hundred eighty do! 


dred dollars 


students in year, advance 
lars, repair or replacement allowance: 
for the thirty students in the second 
(final) year of that course. The to 
tal in such ease is one thousand eight) 


dollars. 


RECAPITULATION OF EXPENSES 
Here a recapitulation is in orde! 
though it must not be supposed that 
the resultant figures will show a tria 
balance aceuracy. 
to rather 
ment of cost; and the most painstak 
ing attempt at analysis ean make then 
no better. 


They are an inde: 


cost than an exact stat 


As already accounted fo 
then, and to be read in the light 
what has just been said, these are th 
annual expenditures on account of ou! 
hypothetical R. O. T. C. unit: 


Transportation to and from 
training camp 
Training camp pay 
Camp overhead (ration 
lowances, ete.) 
Commutation of subsistence 
Commutation of uniforms 


SOOM 
OOO O00 

al- 
6.0001 
6.00000 
1.08000 


$14,880.00 


Total 
5) 
For a small college among the 14 
maintaining senior R. O. T. ©. units 


we have thus established the fact 











Price 


What 


Government expends annually 


fifteen thousand dollars, exelu- 
the pay and allowances of two 
and one noncommissioned offi- 
duty therewith. It would hard- 
correct to inelude their pay in 
figures, since their duties are not 
those of instruction and super- 

at the college to which assigned. 

e same time it must be obvious 
without their presence training 
sreseribed by the War Department 
hardly be given. Note by the 

, that not a cent of the total sum 

s handled by them, and that only a 


yet 


it is disbursed to students re- 


ry 
0 


instruction. 


ne 


rHE TANGIBLE RESULT 


lhe tangible result of all this is the 
roduetion of thirty seeond lieutenants 
vluated annually into the bottom 
de of the Organized Reserves, each 
them considered basically equipped 
discharge the duties of his office if 
id when ealled upon. To reduce the 
rms, an annual expenditure of about 
00 produces annually one second 
cnant, Infantry Re- 
There is absolutely no market 
There 
no mechanical or other substitute for 
And if the cost 
of his basie training (which figures to 
something like 1/400th of a cent per 
annum for each taxpayer) is too much, 
vhere will you advise making a cut 
t? Can you guarantee that what 


remains of his eourse of 


(or other) 
which you can buy one. is 


one if you need him. 


instruetion 


vill be enough ? 
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Recent information from the office 
of the Chief of Infantry indieates that 
pressure of e¢ireumstances (actually 
shortage of appropriations this year 
the down of the 
training camp period for R. 0. T. C 
to little more than half, next summer. 
Even worse, it hints that there may be 
If that strin 


Infantry 


may cause cutting 


no camp at all for them. 
gency applies to the arm 
only (although all must be similarly 
affected), doesn’t it give poor promise, 
at least, of the caliber of next year’s 
Infan 


Four years’ study of the theory 


Reserve second lieutenants of 
try? 
of troop leading, and never a glimpse 
of a soldier in the field! 

Rumors of reduction in Army per 
sonnel seem to point to fewer noncom 
missioned officers for the R. O. T. C 
National Re 


Some there are who want to re 


Guard, and Organized 
serves. 
duce the officer personnel. There are 
undoubtedly enough military textbooks 
procurable so that all concerned may 
get them; but a warehouse full of texts 
is no substitute for teaching. Under 
the National Defense Act the United 
States is provided with a system which 
should be adequate for our protection 
The 


superstructure of Guard, Reserves, and 


with a minimum Regular Army. 


Army is, however, one of obvious bal- 
ancing and interlocking. There must 


be an irreducible minimum for each 
component. 
Without the keystone, the arch will 


fall of its own weight. 


D 








Not So Bad 


By Major L. W. Wickes, Engineer Reserve 


\HE article entitled 
‘*How Good Is The 
_ Reserve Corps?’’ ap- 
| pearing in last Sep- 
| tember’s issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
was read with much 
=) interest. Authorship 
Bi was credited to ‘‘An 
| Instructor’’ but the 
case discussed is 
easily recognized by Engineer Reserve 
officers of the southern portion of the 
Ninth Corps Area. 

one wonders why the 
title was not ‘‘What —= 








After reading it 





e. They see no chance of pro: 


ol 


So much for surface reasons. Ty 
main fundamental cause, whi: 
cludes all of the items cited a] 
the average American’s lack of rn 
ciation of his obligations. Bas 
the problem concerns much more thay 
a mere attendance at a school or train 
ing camp. Develop a sense of « 
tion in Americans, and our Reserv 
Corps problems, as well as those of th 
nation, solved. Once aroused 
as a whole, do not 

wrong. They do thei 


are 
Americans, 





Is The Matter With 
The Reserve Corps?’’ 
Those who know ‘‘ An 
Instructor’’ person- 
ally are satisfied that 
he does not think as 


A reply by a Reserve 
officer to a critical anal- 
ysis on the value of the 
various types of officers 
in the Organized Reserve 


duty when the need 


arises. It is well to 
bear in mind that 
much pacifist propa 
ganda is being 


spread today. Ther 


is not a general sup 





unfavorably of us as 
his article would in- 
dicate. He evidently wanted to start 
something, so I will ‘‘sound off.’’ 

It is comparatively easy to get at 
the immediate reasons for the appar- 
ent indifference and lack of interest 
in military affairs indicated by poor 
attendance at classes and military 
training camps. Some of them might 
be tabulated: 

a. There will be time for training 
when an emergency arises. 

b. Reserve officers are busy with 
other things. 

c. They are not interested in the 
line of activity offered. 

d. They are disgruntled at the serv- 
ice or at some individual representing 
the service. 
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port of things mili 
tary by the people in 
general or by the men in public lif 

I doubt if there is one of us who 
believes that there is a real chance o 
having another emergency in thie im 
mediate future. Most of those who 
show a lack of interest in the Reserv: 
Corps do not feel that there is going 
to be any need of their services for 
some time. On the other hand, ther 
is little question but that they would 
be glad to serve if called upon. he) 
feel that there will be ample time tor 
training before they are actually need 
ed. The feeling is strengthened when 
they see their units scheduled for cal! 
at from nine to fifteen months aiter 
M day. 

Eight years’ association with Reserv! 





























by eeese.® 
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fieers has shown me that, with 

‘eption of a few retired Regu- 

ere is hardly one who is a mem- 

use of any sense of obligation. 

jin for much more personal 

Many join because they feel 

it is an honor to be an officer 

('. S. Army; some beeause they 

handle to their name, which is 

non human failing; some just 

they like brass buttons, and a 

cause they enjoy the work and 

vet pleasure from it. It is this last 

wr) that ordinarily attends classes 

training eamps; the others have 
ndueed to attend. 

\cknowledging the need of a Re- 

serve Corps and the general indiffer- 

the average American, the 

‘‘How good is the 

Corps?’’ but ‘‘How ean it be bet- 

red?’’ Learn a man’s reason for 

heing in the Corps, and you know how 

» lead him to greater activity. The 

word ‘‘lead’’ is to be emphasized. 

Americans are easily led. Work up a 

tle sentiment and they will follow 

vou any plaee, but try to drive them 

and you get nowhere. 


estion is not 


It is not thought that orders will 
result desired. Orders may 
build up a temporary organization, 
but under our present scheme of 
ngs, a unit built on orders is not 
apt to last. Until a sense of obligation 
has been developed, the order method, 

persisted in, is more likely to run 
men out of the service. It takes very 
few orders to put men where they will 
either drop out or have to be dropped. 


1 
cet the 


+} 


M: unit commanders feel that such 
men should be out of the service; but 
s not a small loaf better than none 
at even if it is a little dry? 


Prsuade, by offering inducements, 


by making the classes and camps live 
and interesting, and the attendance 
will increase. That is well illustrated 
by ‘‘An Instructor’s’’ own classes of 
last winter. Some of the attendants 
were there because of pressure, but, 
eliminating these, his classes made 
much better showings than any of the 
others, and the reason was because of 
the interest and enthusiasm he 
aroused. When the men know they are 
going to get something they want, 
they will come. They will continue to 
come and bring others or quit, accord- 
ing to the interest and enthusiasm 
aroused. 

The Regular Army is the backbone, 
and we are only the fat. We may de- 
velop some muscle if we get the proper 
sustenance, but we are dependent on 
our vertebra for support. Some of 
those in the Regular service say that 
the making of the Reserve Corps is in 
its own hands. We Reservists do not 
feel that this is entirely the case. We 
are dependent on the Regular for his 
lead, his guidance and _ instruction. 
The Army is the Regular’s main work, 
while it is a side issue with the men 
of the Reserve Corps. The Regular’s 
line of thought is more or less contin- 
ually on military affairs, while with the 
Reservist, in peace times, it is a case 
of intermittently dropping his regular 
work and picking up something for- 
eign. We have to depend on the Reg- 
ular to lead and to keep us in touch 
and down to date. However, if a 
nasty dose is due us it should be given 
as thick a coat of sugar as possible. 

Nothing, probably, irritates the 
Regular more than hearing the reserv- 
ist say ‘‘I haven’t the time.”’ Grant- 
ed that the excuse is often abused, it 
must not be overlooked that it takes 
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time and effort to do anything well. 
‘An Instructor’’ says in his article 


that the problems in his course of last 
winter required but one or two hours 
a week. I will wager, and give odds, 
that he cannot get a single man who 
attended the course to agree with that 
statement. On the last five problems 
of the course, most of us put in many 
times that amount of time, but the 
work was done cheerfully after we got 
into the spirit of the thing. I do not 
know of one suecessful engineer whose 
work in civil life does not require 
some effort in the evenings. Most of 
us feel we have to attend the meet- 
ings of our particular professional so- 
ciety, even if we take no more active 
part in its affairs. Many engineers 
are in the field much of the time and 
from We all 
have some social obligations. All these 
things take time, with the result that 
some of them, or our pleasures, have 
to make way for Army activities. ‘‘I 
haven’t the time’’ is a real excuse for 
Not that one night a month 
for seven months is burdensome to 
most, but there is a very definite limit 
of time, beyond which a man must 
not be pushed or even led, or he will 
drop out. When a young man has but 
two weeks’ vacation during the year, 
it is asking a good deal of him to say 
he should give up spending it with his 
family, and go to camp, particularly 
if the family has only recently been 


away home and office. 


many. 


acquired. 

The so-called experiment which was 
tried last winter seems to many of us 
to have been a marked suecess, despite 


the figures quoted. It is known that 


when the course started, several did 


not enroll beeause they thought it was 
similar to those that had gone before. 


When they found it was diff 
they did not like to start in th: id 
dle. Certainly a few more nuld 
have attended if they had known or, 
about what the course was to be, This 
will be reflected in the new faces {ha 
are seen in this year’s enrollment 0; 
149 compared to last season’s 80 

It would be impossible to give » sip 
gle course that would be of equal in 
terest to all. There are 
tastes for a single course to 


too many 
please 
everyone. One man who dropped out 
of the class last winter said he did so 
beeause there was too much Infantry 
in the problems and too little engi 
neering. Being an engineer, that was 
all he was interested in. Being engi 
neers, some of us feel that we have ; 
foundation for that line of work and 
need more military science, whic! 
means, in our ease, a knowledge of th 
other branches of the service. 

There are a large number of excel 
lent men in the Reserve Corps who 
are unable, for one reason or another 
to give military affairs more than an 
extremely limited amount of 
These men should not be dropped; 
they are a valuable asset. Some of 
them, in fact many, who had the best 
experience during the war, now take 
no active part, some because they wer 
‘‘fed up’’ and others because, up to 
now, nothing has been offered that was 
of interest to them. They are not in 
terested in a lot of paper work, the 
details of which are constantly chang 
ing, or in eamps full of physica! dis 
comforts where much time is put in on 
*‘squads east and west.’’ The at- 
tempt to give the men their summer 
training by attaching them to Regu 
lar organizations is ideal and has bee 
spoken of enthusiastically by al! wi 


time 
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N ot 
eard of it. Men who would not 


out under any other ecireum 
; will be drawn by that method. 
infortunate that all cannot have 
«perience. 

‘*An_ Instrue- 
that if a Re- 


st has but limited time he should 


will with 


n the 


agree 


statement 


at time in where he will get the 
preparation for his future duties. 
and good, but the type that has 
the best combatant officer is not 
‘orind.’’ The grind is not ordi- 


a leader. Leadership is a first 


sential and will outweigh a number 


We all know 


are 


her shortcomings. 


number of men who conscien- 
is students and regular attendants 
asses, who would be utter failures 
command of men. They have en- 
isiasm but lack, inherently, a most 
ecessary quality. Class attendance 
help develop confidence and help 
ke leaders, but so will association 
any erowd thdt has been through 
mill. Take a young man assigned 
outfit that 
Perhaps he only sees the group onee a 
He has 
his enthusiasm and pride aroused and 
In that 


me of mind he is apt to be as value- 


has a war record. 


ar at some annual dinner. 


ne 


gets a sense of obligation. 


ble as the grind in case of emergency. 
Ile can meet men, associate with them, 
will get an esprit de corps that 
tend to make a leader even if he 
oesn't the hard 


know as much as 


tudent, 


So 
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The question of promotion is one 
that has been given more time than it 
warrants. There is no question but 
that many men have lost interest be 
the feeling that 
would not bring reward. 
back to two 


before the war? 


eause of their effort 


Why not go 
had 
No authority is nee 


essary for this if the classes are only 


classes such as we 


on paper and the division is merely 
The 
very 
Give the available 
assignments to active men only and 
there will be the 


There seems to be am 


one of relative activity. active 


interest a man takes is a easy 


thing to measure. 
vacancies in next 
higher grade. 
ple authority for such a course. Some 
men have hesitated in applying for 
certificates of capacity beeause of the 
published 
promotion. 


recently requirements for 
They will not lay them 
selves open to being turned down 
Most lieutenants would have to attend 
Leavenworth or Benning before they 
could qualify for a captainey, if the 
letter of the law is followed. Promo 
tion should not be cheapened, neither 
the 
the 


Regular. 


should Reservist be required to 


show same qualification as the 

How good is the Reserve Corps? | 
do not know, but I do know that if the 
cooperation of last year, in class and 
camp, is continued, the Engineer Re 
the 
Ninth Corps Area will show a marked 


serves in southern part of the 


improvement. 


D 











Development of the National Guard 
By Colonel L. C. Scherer, Cavalry 





N my article in the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL of 
January, there were 
traced certain consid- 





_| erations that have 
"| brought about the 
— change in the ac- 


cepted valuation of 
the National Guard. 
In doing so compari- 
sons were made be- 
tween the opinions of the writer and 
the facts existing in 1896 as expressed 
in an article contained in the Military 
Service Institution Journal of March 
of that year, and the opinions and 
facts of today. A similar manner of 
comparison is followed in this article. 





NUMBER OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


In 1895. The raising of the Militia 
is by voluntary enlistment in the sev- 
eral States. The ‘‘enrolled Militia,’’ 
according to the law, includes all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five. Under the 
law of the United States as it exists 
today—with which the State law, 
however, is in direct conflict—the eap- 
tain of any militia regiment in New 
York can enroll all the able-bodied 
citizens of that city in his company, 
and eall upon them to attend muster 
and drill, duly provided with arms 
and equipment, that could be found 
only in a museum of antiquities. If 
the military manhood of the nation 
were called out today, in accordance 
with this provision, it would be of such 
magnitude that as an army or armies 
it could not be economically used. Nor 
could such numbers ever be drilled or 
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disciplined sufficiently to pay for | ei 
existence. 

In 1925. Section 62 of the Nations 
Defense Act, now specifically regi! ates 
the number, and congressional j))ro- 
priation act places further restric 
tions on this proviso. The compositio: 
of the National Guard as a part of the 
Militia is now defined. 


GUARANTEE AS TO NUMBER 


In 1895. While the numbers of th: 
so-called ‘‘enrolled Militia’’ are exces. 
sive, there is on the other hand, no 
guaranty that a certain number of 
men will be kept in readiness by the 
States, either for their own use or that 
of the National Government. It is not 
mandatory upon States to maintain a 
militia of a certain size, corresponding 
to their population. Congress has no 
constitutional right to require the 
States to organize and equip a certain 
number of militia. Laws attempting 
to effect this were passed in 1794 and 
1807, but were inoperative on account 
of their unconstitutionality. The 
power over the Militia reserved by the 
Constitution to the States is so com- 
plete, that a State may, unless re 
strained by its own constitution, enact 
laws to prevent any body of men what- 
ever, other than the regularly organ- 
ized Militia of the State and the troops 
of the United States from associating 
together as a military company or or- 
ganization, or to drill with arms in 
any place whatever, without the con- 
sent of the governor of the State. The 
only remedy the general Government 
has, in case the different States will 
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evelop their Militia, is to develop 
enlarge the Army. 
1925. A partial remedy has been 
| in the annual Federal appropri- 
for support of the National 
d. What could not be accom- 
ed by compulsion, is now obtained 
return for Federal pay. Require- 
ts as to enrollment and training 
ot be enforced by Federal law, 
voluntary enlistments can appar- 
y be secured in such numbers to 
rantee a sufficient force in case of 
The distribution of this 
Federal aid has influenced the quality 
the Guard as well as its numbers, 
the payment is made contingent 
ipon compliance with certain stand- 
rd requirements designed to bring the 
Guard to a high state of efficiency. 
Based upon a carefully worked out 
location, a State that fails to main- 
tain a National Guard of proper size 
in time of peace will be required to 
furnish an inereased number for the 
other components of the Army of the 
United States, thus keeping the whole 
number equalized throughout. 


eme rgency. 


COMPARISON OF STATE AND FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

In 1895. The organized Militia 
sts $24.00 annually- per man, or 
‘bout four cents per unit of popula- 
tion, of which amount the Government 
contributes one-sixth and the States 
five-sixths. The Southern States ex- 
pend less on their militia than they 
teceive from the general Government, 
hile in the West the Government con- 
ribution is only about one-third the 
‘al cost; in certain Eastern States 
e-sixth; and on the Pacifie Slope 
| in the vicinity of the New York, 
States pay fourteen times as much 
s the general Government. At pres- 


ent the Government contribution is di- 
vided among the States according to 
their representation in Congress, re- 
gardless of the condition of the foree 
in any State, provided only that this 
force is reported ‘‘organized and uni- 
formed’’ to the extent of one hundred 
men to every senator and representa- 
tive. The Government might well 
make its assistance dependent on the 
number of men present in camp, fully 
armed and equipped, and instructed 
in drill and rifle practice, as deter- 
mined by its own inspectors, accord- 
ing to certain definite standards, 

In 1925. There is still a great varia- 
tion in the amounts expended by the 
various States. In Federal 
tionment there is a great 
ment. 


appor- 
improve- 
The law provides that it be 


made in direct ratio to the number of 
enlisted men in active service in the 
National Guard existing in the State. 


ORGANIZATION 


In 1895. The object of all mili- 
tary institutions is to develop the 
highest amount of fighting power, and 
this can be expected only of a force 
with the proper organization. It is 
impossible that any force such as our 
present National Guard, which is com- 
posed of troops organized under so 
many different authorities, can have 
the cohesion necessary to a successful 
fighting force. There can be no doubt 
that the present organization of the 
Militia is a faulty one. There is no 
plan or system in accordance with 
which the forces of the various States 
would take their proper place as parts 
of an operating army, or troops from 
different States be brigaded or assign- 
ed to divisions, or army corps; or by 
which general officers would get com- 
mands. Nor has any plan or system 
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been adopted of employing then col- 
lectively with the Army. Nor is the 
Militia organized as a complete unit in 
each State to resist the dangers to 
which the State is most exposed, or 
even to aid the Army. 

In 1925. Probably no other change 
in the National Guard demonstrates so 
well the great progress it has made as 
that due to improvement in organiza- 
tion. The entire military establish- 
ment is now required by law to be or- 
ganized in such a manner as to form 
the basis of a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense 
in the event of an emergency. The 
National Guard as a part of the whole 
is required by law to be organized in 
the same manner as the Regular Army, 
and the President is authorized to pre- 
seribe the units and the branches of 
the service to be maintained in each 
State, in order to secure a force which, 
when combined, shall form complete 
higher tactical units. Under these 
laws the organization of the National 
Guard has been worked out in great 
detail and with much success. ‘The re- 
maining work was well under way 
when considerations of economy in- 
duced the Federal Government to limit 
its appropriation and thus eall a halt 
in a work that was progressing re- 
markably well. What has been ac- 
complished in this regard is so closely 
in accord with the views expressed by 
General George Washington, that it is 
interesting to repeat them here. The 
necessity of a uniform organization 
for the entire Militia was very clearly 
pointed out by Washington. Concern- 
ing the Militia, as concerning other 
military matters, Washington’s opin- 
ions were radically different from 
those of most of his contemporaries in 


polities. 
force 


What he had in mind was a 
uniformly organized, armed, 
equipped, and clothed, throughout ‘ec 
several States, and as_ thoroug)ly 
trained and disciplined as the circum. 
stances of their military service being 
other than the principal object of their 
lives, would permit. His long military 
experiences had impressed upon him 
the immense advantage of uniform 
training and organization. In his let- 
ter to the governors of all the States, 
written from Newburg on the disband- 
ing of the army in 1783, he says: ‘‘ The 
Militia of this country must be consid- 
ered as the palladium of our security, 
and the first effectual resort in case of 
hostility. It is essential, therefore, 
that the same system should pervade 
the whole, that the formation and dis 
cipline of the continent should be ab- 
solutely uniform; and that the same 
species of arms, accoutrements, and 
military apparatus should be _ intro- 
duced into every part of the United 
States. No one who has not learned 
it from experience can conceive the 
difficulty, expense and confusion which 
result from a contrary system, or the 
vague arguments which have hitherto 
prevailed.’’ 


MOBILIZATION 


In 1895. Nor is any organization 
complete that fails to provide for mobi- 
lization. In military affairs the ele- 
ment of time is of immense import- 
ance. Ability to mobilize a few hours 
earlier than an adversary may meat 
not only the initiative in a campaign, 
but the advantage throughout a war. 

In 1925. Ample and comprehensive 
provisions are made in the Nationa! 
Defense Act for calling out and for 
drafting the National Guard, and bot! 
methods have had actual application 
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ergencies since the law came in- 
eet. Sinee then and based on the 
ience gained, regulations to carry 
the provision have been adopted. 
; for mobilization based on these 
‘lations are on hand, and each unit 
the National Guard has its own 
and keeps it up to date and 
to put into operation for any 
tingeney. 


STATE STAFF 


In 1895. Going more into the de- 
tails of the Militia organization, we 

d first that the staff departments, 
though so important, are at the same 
me the most inefficient portion of the 
whole system. We find three notable 
First, inordinate rank, with 
reference to duty, size of force, and 
the origin of the possessors, which is 
partly due to misappreciation of funce- 
tion or duty ; second, unnecessary num- 


defeets. 


hers, out of all proportion to ostensi- 
ble duty and responsibility; third, a 
vicious system (or lack of any system) 
in making appointments, previous ser- 
vice or aptitude seemingly having no 
The staffs of the Na- 
tional Guard in most of the States are 
mere figure-heads, more or less orna- 
mental; they are not expected to do 
duty, and in most eases could not do 
it if required. This is especially true 
of what is known as the governor’s 
staff. How far the absurdity of add- 
ing unnecessary numbers is carried, 
one illustration will suffice to show. A 
order dated, Headquarters 
National Guard, State of Minnesota, 
March 5, 1895, designates, besides 
thirteen other staff officers, ten col- 
onels, two lieutenant colonels and four 
Majors as aides-de-camp on the gov- 

t's staff. Minnesota has three 
egiments of Infantry already pro- 


consideration. 


general 


vided with a sufficient staff in that of 
the brigadier general commanding. 
Such a staff is not only valueless, but 
also detrimental to the best interests 
of the Militia. Even if the officers on 
the staff do no duty, they absorb a 
considerable portion of the military 
appropriation in mileage, which money 
could be applied to great advantage in 
establishing one or more of the staff 
departments on a The 
greatest evil of such a staff is that it 
tends to cheapen military rank, to be- 
little the lower grades, and to render 
the whole establishment ridiculous by 
the multiplicity of officers, who are 
known to their townsmen to be abso- 
lutely without any military qualifica- 
tions. What must be the reflection of 
a militiaman, who has by hard work 
become a sergeant, to see his neighbor 
who has had no drill, suddenly ap- 
pointed colonel on the governor’s staff, 
the position having been given him on 
account of his political influence? 

In 1925. Present Federal laws defi- 
nitely limit the size of State staff and 
the rank of officers appointed to those 
positions in proportion to strength of 
the Guard. At present writing for a 
total National Guard of over 183,000, 
there are less than 350 State staff offi- 
cers. The greatest improvement in 
this respect however, is in the qualifi- 
cation of officers remaining in those 
positions. All defects have disap- 
peared and the place of the ridiculous 
staff of the past has been taken by an 
exceptionally efficient group of officers, 
well instructed and trained for their 
work. Minnesota with a strength of 
4,900 enlisted men now has a State 
staff consisting of one brigadier gen- 
eral, seven lieutenant colonels, two 
majors, one captain, and one second 
lieutenant. 


solid basis. 
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MILITARY BANDS 


In 1895. Bands are considered a 
necessary part of European armies. 
They promote the training and disci- 
pline, so necessary to the efficiency in 
an army, to a degree far more than 
commensurate with their cost. Their 
utility in this direction would be even 
greater than ordinarily in such an or- 
ganization as the Militia. The fact 
that nearly all Militia regiments could 
easily enlist good bandsmen and at 
very little expense, is an argument 
favoring their adoption. Whether 
bands are present or not, field music 
must be provided and each company 
ought to be required to enlist musi- 
cians for this purpose. 

In 1925. Bands are provided for 
the National Guard exactly as for the 
Regular Army and the many excellent 
National Guard bands now in exist- 
ence testify that this feature has not 
been neglected in the remarkable de- 
velopment of the Guard. 


PROPORTION OF ARMS OF THE SERVICE 


In 1895. The Militia being under 
State control, limit themselves in most 
instances to the development of In- 
fantry bodies; the States do not, as a 
rule, look at the question of military 
organization from a sufficiently broad 
standpoint to see either the need or 
value of entire and complete units, nor 
would it be possible for any but a few 
States to carry into effect the com- 
plete organization of the higher tacti- 
eal bodies. Such organizations as the 
States have at present are not com- 
plete, they lack the relative propor- 
tions of the other arms, the artillery 
and cavalry, and also of the special 
troops. Furthermore, if these special 
branches did exist there would be no 
common standard or test of efficiency, 


and they might easily degenerate ». 
to useless additions to the force. i 
artillery and cavalry act as auxilivry 
arms, prepare the way, confirm 
tory, or arrest pursuit. Thus it comes 
about that in no tactical action is any 
arm of the service complete with ut 
the others. Good artillery is especia||y 
indispensable to an army composed of 
green troops, and a good artillery ec 
quires special training. The ordinary 
methods of militia training can never 
produce efficient batteries, but good 
results may be obtained by offering 
special inducements to the States 
maintaining artillery. The proportion 
of this arm in the militia is too small, 
there being only 76 batteries of 4,510 
men, out of an aggregate of 110,000 
men of all arms. The proportion . 
cavalry is, however, still smaller, there 
being only 3,800 cavalrymen in the en 
tire force. In many States there is no 
cavalry; in New York, in 1890, with a 
force of 14,000 men there was only 
one troop of cavalry; and Kentucky 
noted for its horses and riders, has a 
National Guard of 1,200 with not a 
singleman cavalryman. 

In 1925. In the alloeation of the 
various units, as a basis for a complete 
mobilization careful consideration is 
given to the relative proportion of the 
various branches of service and a 
proper distribution of them to the va- 
rious States. In a total strength of 
183,000 the National Guard at present 
has 97,328 Infantry, 12,427 Cavalry 
and 47,912 Artillery. Due to the com 
parative ease with which Infantr) 
units can be maintained, there is s'1!! 
some reluctance to give them up ‘or 
other classes. There is a provision 


(temporary it is hoped) in the F'ed- 
eral appropriation act that restricts 
and discourages the raising of mount- 
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torized, air, medical and tank 
of the National Guard and un- 
ertain conditions provides for a 
tion in those now organized. 
MEDICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Military sanitary or- 
ition has become a recognized en- 
and has a clearly defined mili- 
status in all of the great armies 
e world; it is not alone a question 
ors, ambulanees and stretchers, 
it of men, matériel, in fact, every- 
ng that pertains to any other mili- 
organization. Some States have 
commendable efforts in this di- 
m, but it is not enough to have 
egimental medical aid alone; provi- 
ion ought to be made for the proper 
forees and stores to acecom- 
pany brigades, divisions and corps. 
In 1925. Besides the medical de- 
chments belonging to regiments and 
smaller units similar to those pro- 
vided for in Regular Army tables of 
organization, the National Guard now 
has a number of very excellent. medi- 
eal regiments, fully officered and 
equipped and ready for service. The 
organization of such units has only re- 
cently been reseued from the hap- 
hazard method of the past and treated 


in a manner in accordance with its im- 
portance, 


1895. 


medical 


+. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS 


In 1895. The administrative de- 
partments exist only in name in most 
States, but no good force is possible 
without them. Of what good are 
troops that are poorly armed and 
equipped from an inefficient Quarter- 
master’s Department, or cannot be 
got to the point when their services 
are needed? Or, having secured trans- 
portation, are unfed, or have food of 
such quality or irregularity of issue 


that it amounts to the same thing— 


owing to inexperienced or inefficient 
commissaries of subsistence? What 
results such neglects lead to we can 
learn from the reports of the service 
performed by the California National 
Guard in Sacramento during the rail- 
road strike of last summer. The men 
reported promptly but were ill-fed 
and subject to delay, and no proper 
means were taken to obtain provisions. 
No efforts appear to have been made 
during the seven days in camp to pro- 
vide rations and nothing was done to 
make the command independent, the 
troops being sent to the various hotels 
and eating-houses for their meals. The 
troops were destitute of many things 
that go to make up the equipment of 
the soldier. There were absolutely no 
commissary stores and in some cases 
the officer in command was obliged to 
purchase shoes and clothing. At one 
time in Sacramento the major general 
commanding gave his personal guar- 
anty in order to feed a portion of the 
troops. These neglects will not be 
remedied until some other than the 
present system of staff appointments 
comes into vogue. To fill these posi- 
tions men must be selected with the 
requisite technical qualifications, men 
whose civil occupations are in the line 
of their military office, and they must 
not hold their positions at the caprice 
of a partisan political administration. 
In the paper work and the necessary 
records to be kept great ignorance is 
manifested in nearly all the Militia or- 
ganizations. It would seem as if there 
were no excuse for this shortcoming, 
since such routine paper work is sim- 
ple and could be learned in a very 
short time. Any training is imperfect 
and incomplete which does not prop- 
erly develop the administrative serv- 
ices and impress upon all officers the 
absolute necessity of having them in a 
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state of efficiency when troops take the 
field. 

In 1925. Present law prohibits the 
appointment of supply department 
officers without previous military ex- 
perience, and those appointed cannot 
be removed without cause. The sup- 
ply of the National Guard is no long- 
er intrusted to inexperienced person- 
nel. Training in administration work 
is now the rule and opportunity is af- 
forded for studying methods and 
means. The administration work and 
records of the National Guard are in- 
spected periodically and reports indi- 
eate that th®y are well kept. 


TRAINING 


In 1895. A good foree should be 
well drilled and disciplined. 


AND DISCIPLINE 


Owing 
to improved weapons a higher eduea- 
of the individual is more 
necessary than formerly, because lines 
of battle have become widely extended, 
and the individual must therefore be 
taught to rely largely upon himself, 
and at the same time be able to act 
as a part of a great body and in uni- 
son with it. Military drill is intended 
to instruct the man in certain move- 
ments and duties for his greater effi- 
ciency as a soldier acting with others, 
and to develop a certain power of 
physical endurance. The latter object 
eannot be obtained by a system like 
that of the Militia, in which the little 
time which is devoted to drill must be 
given to the pursuit of the former ob- 
ject. Even for this the time is insuffi- 
cient. All efforts at improvements in 
this line must endeavor to gain more 
time, and to direct the instruction to 
the most important duties of the sol- 
dier. Too much attention must not 
be paid to trivial matters. It may 
take days to learn the precise execu- 
tion of a brigade movement, which 


tion now 


time might be applied to advantage. jy 
many other ways. Too much tim: js 
given to the individual instructio) 

the soldier in small arms firing, w)) ¢} 
might give better results if partly 
ized in giving practice in collective 
firing. The examples mentioned are 
sufficient to indicate the errors in this 
direction. How much drill would be 
necessary to make the average reeruit 
sufficiently familiar with the drill for 
effective active service is a question 
that admits of comparatively definite 
determination, and authorities will not 
differ widely upon it; but how much 
is necessary to produce, in conjunction 
with the other conditions, an adequate 


degree of discipline, is a much more 
difficult question to decide. The lack 
of discipline, more than anything else. 
distinguishes bad from troops 
Measures must be adopted tending to 
instill and foster the spirit of discip 
line in the National Guard, and if this 
be not done the term ‘‘militia’’ will by 
used as one of derision and appro- 
brium, not only by military men, but 
by the publie at large. 

In 1925. The discipline and train 
ing of the National Guard is now re 
quired by law to conform to the sys 
tem prescribed for the Regular Army 
The number of drills and the number 
of days of field training are prescribed 
as well as the character and scope o! 
the training. There is great uniform. 
ity in the instruction and a careful 
inspection of the results obtained 
The National Guard, always willing 
and anxious to learn, is now given 
every opportunity and assistance to do 
so. That it has taken excellent advan- 
tage of this opportunity is attested by 
excellence of training as reported by 
Regular Army inspectors. 

(To be concluded in the March um 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAI 


good 





Napoleon Bonaparte from 1784-1795 
By Captain Edwin H. Randle, 25th Infantry 


——— 


ISTORY is relative; it 
is dependent on the 
point of the 
personal feeling and 


view, 


sympathy of its re- 


eorder for his sub- 


ject. Each historian 
announces he has at 
last the 
truth forthwith 


proceeds to say the 


uncove red 


and 


| word, forever closing the subject 
nd confident that his truth is absolute 
unassailable. And yet each has 


merely presented a 


and an American college professor of 
French deseent.* The first writer, al 
though reluctantly acknowledging that 
Napoleon made political and military 
errors at times, in so many words 
frankly admits him to have been the 
The see- 
ond author, while indulging in no hero 
worship, has permitted time to mellow 
harsher judgments and gives Napoleon 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 
On the other hand the third author 
proves to his own satisfaction, and 
makes a very pretty case withal, that 


greatest man who ever lived. 


Bonaparte is and has 





picture as seen from 

personal point of 
for truth, per 
se, is relative rather 


view; 


than absolute and sig- : 
nifies only that which WAS little 
writer believes to 
fact. Grant- 


be the 


A critical study of Napo- 
leon’s early life in which 


it is shown that there 
indication 
his genius in this period 


been vastly overrated 
and the facts in 


career do not warrant 


his 


the enormous prestige 
he has attained. 
While the standing 
of the above writers, 
the last 


of 


especially 





ing his entire freedom 

rom narrower national or patriotic in- 
terest, what writer of historical litera- 
ire is sufficiently infallible in repro- 
ducing aetions of the past and motives 
ud charaeteristies impelling those ac- 
tions, that his record in its entirety can 
be accepted as absolute truth? Each 
person from his own store of knowl- 
edge must aceept and reject and fash- 
m his own truth. 

'hree volumes dealing with Napoleon 
have recently been published by three 
different authors: a British army offi- 
cer,’ a distinguished English historian,” 


two, is such that it 
can not be charged that they were in- 


fluenced to any unusual degree by 
purely patriotic prejudice or national 
smugness, yet such a bias is one of the 
hall-marks of the works of lesser his 
torians, commonly reducing their writ- 
ings to the level of propaganda rather 
than history. 

Suddenly, after many years of un- 
interrupted royalties, popular 
school histories are discovered to be 
pro-British; and at the urge of some 
group of hundred percenters or other 
are to be rewritten, pro-American. The 


our 





‘Outline of Napoleon, Ballard. 
Life of Napoleon I, Rose. 


* Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend, Guerard. 
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next generation will probably never 
learn in school the humiliating details 
of the burning of the City of Washing- 
ton, by the British at their leisure, 
and in the face of a staggeringly su- 
perior foree—albeit superior in num- 
bers only. (The embattled farmers 
have made a better showing in later 
wars, with a little organization and 
training.) School children of the fu- 
ture will be enthusiastic, doubtless, to 
learn that in 1917 we did raise and 
equip an army of millions overnight, 
as it were, and win the war; but if the 
same books are to be used in the North 
and in the South some patriotic writer 
of history will spend sleepless nights 
over the Civil War. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH METHODS 


In beginning a study of any period 
of military history, and to avoid floun- 
dering in a bog of legends, hero wor- 
ship, unconscious falsehoods and pre- 
meditated lies, one must acquire the 
academic historical point of view. Na- 
poleon’s definition of history—in a 
cynical moment—as, ‘‘a pack of lies 
agreed upon,’’ will serve the student 
of military history as a starting point, 
and if adopted as his own will force 
him to demand proof for even the most 
commonly accepted facts. 


There are two generally recognized 
groups of original historical sources, 
and many tests must be applied before 
the unvarnished truth or relative truth 
ean be discovered, and the student can 
assure himself that he has at last 
eaught hold of a fact. The first of 
these sources is official documents : mes- 
sages, reports, war diaries, marked 
maps and other original authenticated 
documents. Those who have seen mili- 
tary history in the making know the 
usages of official reports. Victories are 


1784-1795 


claimed where no victories wer 
Credit and honors get strangel: 
placed at times. Intelligence rors 
and communiques! The army anil the 
public at home demand good news ay\J 
in the name of morale they get wha: 
they ask. Such are official documents 

The second group of sources is com 
posed of narratives of eye-witnesses. to 
be found in their memoirs, autobiogra. 
phies, letters and historical sketches 
In this group are diseovered the lies 
not agreed upon. Time works strange 
things on memories. Who ean remem. 
ber the motives impelling actions of last 
month, last year, ten years ago? Pos. 
sibly even at the time the motives were 
obscure, instinctive rather than consci- 
ous. Writers of memoirs must {il! in 
the gaps by telling what they nov 
chink were their motives, what they 
think they thought, or must have 
thought. 

Esoteric knowledge is a chimera and 
seeking it will lead only to an unre- 
liable maze of legends and traditions 
It is in the memoir type of historical 
literature that such gossip is fostered 
and passed on with a sly wink or an 
all-knowing importance. It leads to 
nothing and at best ean only furnish 
color. 


von 


mis 


NAPOLEON’S BOYHOOD 


Little or nothing in Bonaparte’s 
boyhood gave promise of the unique 
eareer which lay before him, and those 
who are able to see in his childhood 
and early youth a prophetic vision of 
the heights to which he attained, are 
admittedly hero-worshipers. They all 
allow a knowledge of subsequent 
events to stimulate their imaginations 
and to lead them into the error of 
thinking a remarkable career must be 
foreshadowed by a precocious cliild- 
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In many ways he was unusual 
acter and different in tempera- 
rom the young French gentle- 
¢ noble birth who were his school 
s: but those differences can be 
definitely to simple, natural 
and are not the product of a 
genius exerting itself in early 


‘atriotism, always running higher 
¢ periods of national strife, was 
y developed in the boy Bona- 
rte. One teacher pictured him as 
rious and aloof; quite natural in 
sensitive boy attending a foreign 
and surrounded by youngsters 
sympathy with or even inter- 
in the struggles of his beloved 
ica, and compared with whom he 
s pitifully poor. He had learned 
the French language from the royal 
troops at home and no doubt his early 
grasp of the military spirit can be 
traced to the same source. His pride 
and poverty had earned for him the 
nickname ‘‘Spartan,’’ and of the mili- 
tary academy at St. Cyr, where he was 
admitted to a King’s scholarship in 
October, 1784, he wrote in a letter: 
Instead of maintaining a large staff 
of servants for these pupils and giv- 
ng them every day meals of several 
courses and keeping up an expensive 
stud of horses and grooms, would it 
not be better, of course without inter- 
rupting their studies, to compel them 
to be sufficient for their own wants— 
that is to say, without compelling them 
' do their own cooking, to let them 
t soldier’s bread, or something simi- 
to accustom them to beat their 


n clothes and brush their own boots 
shoes, ete. ? 


\s may be imagined he was not pop- 
and had no intimate friends 
ng the favored sons of nobility in 
luxurious establishment. In his 


academic studies his greatest interest 
was in mathematies, in problems which 
his quick mind could grasp and readily 
evolve a definite 
tion: his least interest 
While his fellow 
were engaged with the ‘‘expensive stud 


conerete solu- 
lan- 


and 
was in 
guages. students 
of horses and grooms’’ he was assidu- 
ously reading ancient and modern his 
tory and literature. 

In due course, after one year at the 
military academy and at the age of 
sixteen, Bonaparte was, in the fall of 
1785, nominated for a commission as 
junior lieutenant, at 1,120 franes a 
year, in an artillery regiment stationed 
at Valence, on the Rhone. It 
necessary for him to undergo three 
months’ intensive training with the 
regiment before his nomination could 
be confirmed. He stated in after years 
that he never received a title that gave 
him as much pleasure. 


was 


SERVICE AS JUNIOR LIEUTENANT 

The French army at this period was 
a poor school, greatly affected by the 
revolutionary spirit of the times. 
There was little discipline either 
among soldiers or officers; the soldiers 
were revolutionary, the officers of the 
hated nobility and nothing was done 
but talk. All courted favor with these 
civilians who were in power for the 
moment. French politics did not par- 
ticularly interest Bonaparte; he was 
wrapped in his new duties and all his 
outside interests were centered in Cor- 
sica’s struggle for independence. He 
worked hard, showed enthusiasm for 
his profession and his abilities as a jun- 
ior officer were recognized. 

It is not till the siege of Toulon, 
eight years later, however, that we 
have any record of Bonaparte exert- 
ing the personal hold on his soldiers 
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that was such a great factor in his 
later suceesses. 

At Valence there were no enemies 
to fight except revolutionary tenden- 
cies in the ranks and the sole duty 
of the regiment was to keep the Pied- 
montese from crossing the Alps. Bona- 
parte, although he shrank from famil- 
iar association with his brother officers, 
was not unpopular with them. He 
chose for his intimate friends a few 
middle class families of the town. It 
was the daughter of one of these fami- 
lies, Caroline de Colombier, who was 
the object of his first love, but he soon 
forgot her when sent to Lyons to as- 
sist in suppressing a riot. 

After a year’s service, Bonaparte 
was granted a leave to visit his family 
in Corsica. His father had died 
during his year at St. Cyr. Bona- 
parte’s supreme pleasure in wander- 
ing over the mountains and through 
the woods of his childhood was only 
marred by the impoverished condition 
of the family finances. In a vain ef- 
fort to extract money from a tottering 
and bankrupt estate he obtamed an ex- 
tension to his leave and journeyed to 
Paris to present several claims his fa- 
ther had left against the French gov- 
ernment. 

After spending several fruitless 
weeks in Paris, Bonaparte rejoined his 
regiment, now at Auxonne. He had 
been absent twenty-one months and 
now took a renewed interest in study 
and especially in political science. He 
read Rousseau’s ‘‘Social Contract,’’ 
history, geography, and religion; his 
note book along with suggestions as to 
improvements in artillery tacties con- 
tains notes on social customs of ancient 
civilizations. He studied particularly 
the causes, that had in the past, 


brought on wars between nations an 
The trend 


his reading seems to have been «) 
fort to find precedent and _ justific 


groups within nations. 


tion for Corsiea’s right to revolt froy 
the yoke of the French monar 
THE LEAVE SPENT IN CoRSI 

In 1789 

years old, again 


Bonaparte, then twent: 
visited Corsica ie 
leave and took an active part in stir 
ring the people against the Frenel 
rule. It was a delicate experiment fo 
a junior lieutenant to be inciting » 
volt in the government he was swor 
to support: but these were no ordi 
nary times and the weakness of th 
monarchy with its dwindling power 
and prestige little cause for 
alarm. Bonaparte urged the Corsi- 
cans to organize a club and form a 
national guard. The French 
nor promptly closed the club and dis 
persed the national guard. Bonapart: 
countered by cireulating a_ petitior 


gave 


Grove r 


headed with his own signature, to th: 
French National Assembly protesting 
against the tyranny of the Governo 
and demanding that Corsiea be grant 
ed civil liberty. 

The ill feeling of Corsica towards 
France was partially assuaged when 
the National Assembly permitted thi 
Corsican exiles, of whom Paoli was 
chief, to return and assume full rights 
of citizenship. Notwithstanding lao! 
had been Bonaparte’s boyhood hero 
he himself had of late played a promi 
nent part in the affairs of the island 
and on Paoli’s return disagreements 
arose which ended in Bonaparte going 
back to his regiment in a huff. He 
had obtained one extension to his 
leave on a plea of sickness, but now 
he had overstayed four months, and 
was absent without leave. 
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ther Bonaparte had rightly 
conditions in the army or had 
villing to risk the consequences 
long absence for Corsica’s sake 

+ known, but on his return he was 
ssed with the advance made by 
olution. In the country he pass- 
ough the peasants were strongly 
tionary, and he found his regi- 
mutinous to such an extent that 
ffieers were glad to get him back 
any cireumstances and no ques- 

s asked. With him to Auxonne he 
brother, 
s, and together they shared his 


brought his younger 
and slender pay that Louis might 
For the 
four months they lived in one 


dueated for the army. 
hare exeept for a bed, two chairs 
little table heaped with books 
diet 
bread so that Bonaparte might 


papers; their being almost 


ntervals purchase some coveted 


June Bonaparte was promoted to 
ieutenant and transferred to an- 
Valence. 
the 
eading up to the French Revolution 


stationed at 
studied 


ther regiment 
While there he causes 
id beeame more devoted to the revo- 
tionary party. In the fall of the 
same year he again returned to Corsica 
on leave and remained there until the 
ollowmg May. Determined to be a 
lieutenant colonel in the Corsiean Na- 
ional Guard he at first spent much 
me in getting reeruits who 
ote for him. 


would 
The breach with Paoli 
grown greater, and to insure his 
‘tion he had one of Paoli’s commis- 
sioners kidnapped and earried off. 
During Easter a slight quarrel grew 
a sharp fight between the National 

d and the populace, and this fur- 

| Bonaparte with an excuse to at- 


tempt to seize the citadel which was 
occupied by French troops. By brand- 
ing their officers aristocrats he had 
tried to induce the troops to mutiny 
but his efforts ended in failure. He 
had gone too far, and besides placing 
himself in a dangerous position with 
the French War Department, he had 
lost his prestige and popularity with 
his own countrymen. In addition to 
this he had again exceeded his leave 
by four months and was technically 
guilty of both desertion and treason. 
Permitted to leave the island he de 
parted for Paris and enroute learned 
that France had declared war against 
Austria. 
SERVICE IN PARIS 

In Paris Bonaparte witnessed the 
closing of the reign of Louis XVI. On 
June 20 he saw the mob burst into the 
Tuileries and for hours heap insults on 
the King and Queen; although a strong 
republican his blood boiled at the sight 
of these outrages and he exclaimed, 
‘“‘Why don’t they sweep off four or 
five hundred of that canaille with can 
non? The rest would run away fast 
Two the 
same spot, he was privileged to put 
that theory to the test. 

While in Paris, in the midst of the 
revolution Bonaparte was promoted to 
captain, his treason in Corsiea and his 


enough !’’ years later, on 


absence without leave being entirely 
overlooked by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. 
those officers who were known to be 
republican adherents. 


Fortune was now smiling on 


In September 
when the Republic was proclaimed by 
the new Convention, Bonaparte was an 
ardent republican 
but no doubt he 


from 


also 


conviction ; 
was shrewd 
enough to see that in their present 
temper the people would wage a tre- 
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mendously popular war against any 
foreign invasion. Carnot—‘‘The Or- 
ganizer of Victory’’—was forming 
fourteen great armies of levees of re- 
cruits amalgamated with the veterans 
of the monarchial army. Royalist offi- 
cers were crossing the frontiers in 
flight and joining the Prussians and 
the Austrians. Republican officers 
were promoted with the greatest ra- 
pidity: sergeants one day found them- 
selves colonels and generals the next. 
War of a new type was to be waged, a 
war of the people against the profes- 
sional standing armies of Europe. 
New methods of production of arms 
and supplies were devised to speed up 
the equipment of this vast new force. 
In the midst of all this exciting 
change and eager preparation, Bona- 
parte again asked and was granted 
permission to return to Corsica, this 
time to escort his sister Elise home. 


HIS FIRST REAL ACTION 

During this visit to Corsica, Bona- 
parte took part in his first military en- 
terprise of any note. The people of 
Corsica, always bitterly opposed to 
French monarchical rule, were no more 
in sympathy with a government of the 
Paris rabble which had perpetrated 
the September massacres. A force of 
several thousand Republican troops— 
the seum of the French seaport towns 
—had landed to undertake a joint ex- 
pedition with the Corsican National 
Guard against Sardinia. Before the 
expedition could start riots took place 
between the Republican ‘‘Red Caps’’ 
and Corsican citizens, three of whom 
were hanged. Feeling against the 
French troops ran high and Bona- 
parte suggested, and his suggestion was 
accepted, that the Corsicans alone un- 
dertake an expedition against the 





Maddalena Isles. Bonaparte obi .\ ye) 
command of a battalion of nai iona! 
guard artillery and the entire 
was under the leadership of a n: 
of Paoli, Cesari-Colonna. 

Bonaparte states he had lande.) his 
battalion near the town to be : 
and had thrown the defenders 
great confusion, when a treacherous 
order directed him to cease firing and 
return to his vessel. He was just able 
to re-embark with his men, but was 
foreed to dump several cannon into 
the sea. Cesari-Colonna gave as an 
excuse that there was a mutiny on the 
chief ship. This is probable as the 
Corsicans were not anxious to fight 
France’s battles for her; but on the 
other hand Cesari-Colonna and Paoli 
were glad for an opportunity to dis- 
eredit Bonaparte and would not have 
mourned had he been taken prisoner 
by the Sardinians. 

On his return to Ajaccio, Bonaparte 
found himself a persona non grata 
Under the Republic he was endeavor- 
ing to hold the island for France while 
Paoli and popular sentiment were try- 
ing to bring about complete indepen- 
dence through an alliance with FEng- 
land. As long as there seemed any 
hope he remained, but when finally 
faced with arrest and imprisonment at 
the hands of the Paoli party, he re- 
turned to France secretly and gave up 
all efforts to bring about his desires 
and enforce his will on Corsica. At the 
age of twenty-four he was a leader of 
lost causes and all his enterprises and 
exploits had come to naught. 


oree 


hew 


ken 


into 


= 


THE SIEGE OF TOULON 
Bonaparte’s participation in the seige 
of Toulon has been greatly over-rated 
by his incense swingers. He did not 
originate the plan of attack, and \° he 
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was in no way a brilliant plan 
outstanding vietory. The Roy- 
ind the English were in an un- 
e position and everyone who was 
t readily saw the solution. The 
s) saw their danger but were 
ess to help themselves with the 
foree at hand and pinned a vain 
to promised Austrian aid which 
materialized. The Republican 

s at Toulon were almost entirely 
iitrained eonseripts. From day to 
day no one knew who was in command : 
the generals were changed almost daily 

nd did not dare issue orders for fear 
of the representatives of the people, 
who in turn feared the Committee of 
Public Safety which was all-powerful. 
Everything was done by agreement 
and acelamation. 

Bonaparte was unusual in that un- 
organized effort because he was one of 
the very few who possessed a strong, 
compelling personality and a military 
background. He saw what should be 
done and on his own initiative organ- 
ized and loeated his artillery. Like a 
true artilleryman he exclaimed to an 
officious Infantry officer, ‘‘You mind 
your own business and let me look 
after mine; it is Artillery that takes 
fortresses: Infantry gives its help!’’ 
Undoubtedly he did look after his 
business; from a few guns at the time 
of his arrival he soon had a respect- 
able park, fourteen cannon, four mor- 
tars and the necessary supplies. The 
commissioners showed their approval 
if his aetivity and energy by making 
him chef de bataillon. 

e seige commenced August 28 and 
lasted till December 17, 1793, when 
Fort Mulgrave was taken at night with 
desperate fighting in a blinding rain 
storm. Of the seige many highlights 


stand out. The first example of Bona- 
parte’s magnetic power over the hearts 
of the French soldiery is here seen. He 
had ordered a battery placed so near 
Fort Mulgrave that it is described as 
being within pistol shot of the British 
guns, but extremely effective if it 
could be worked. The first day all the 
gunners were killed or wounded and 
no more volunteered. ‘‘Call it the bat- 
tery of the fearless,’’ he ordered. 
From then on the guns never lacked 
for a erew: personal courage and na- 
tional honor were at stake and as men 
fell others leaped to take their places. 

In a letter sent direct to the Minis- 
ter of War, Bonaparte modestly states, 
**I have despatched an intelligent offi- 
cer to Lyons, Briancon, and Grenoble, 
to procure what might be useful to us. 
I have requested the Army of Italy to 
furnish us with the cannon now useless 
for the defense of Antibes and Monaco, 
. . . I have established at Ollioules an 
arsenal with 80 workers, I have re- 
quested horses from Nice right to 
Valence and Montpellier. ...I am 
having 5,000 gabions made every day 
at Marseilles.’’ From this letter one 
might judge him in supreme command. 
Yet he undoubtedly did accomplish all 
these things and more too on his own 
initiative. 


Bonaparte’s courage was an inspira- 
tion to all who saw him: he led the at- 
tacks personally, was wounded, had a 
horse shot from under him, and was 
always where the fighting was the 


most desperate. He had the utmost 
contempt for the abilities of all the 
generals who were successively placed 
in command. On November 15 the 
British made a sortie from Fort Mul- 
grave, whereupon Bonaparte led the 
counterattack and had reached the 
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gorge of the redoubt when General 
Doppet caused the retreat to be sound- 
ed. Beside himself with rage and dis- 
appointment Bonaparte rushed back to 
Doppet and shouted, ‘‘Our blow at 
Toulon has missed because a has 
beaten the retreat.’’ The Republican 
troops cheered their young leader and 
like good fellows bespattered their 
commanding general with similar vitu- 
peration. 

After Toulon, Bonaparte was made 
inspector of fortifications and artillery 
along the coast. At Marseilles he or- 
dered the reeonstruction of the fort- 
ress which had been pulled down dur- 
ing the revolution. His motives were 
misinterpreted by the populace who 
raised such a clamor that an order was 
issued for his arrest; fortunately the 
friendship of the younger Robespierre 
and of Salicetti, Commissioners of the 
Convention, saved him. 





COMMANDS ARTILLERY IN ITALY 


In April, 1794, Bonaparte was ap- 
pointed general in command of the ar- 
tillery of the Army of Italy.” This pro- 
motion from chef de bataillon to gen- 
eral was due solely to the rapid and 
sudden expansion of the military 
forces of France. While the army had 
been growing at such an unprecedented 
rate, the old corps of officers had 
dwindled alarmingly as a result of the 
foreed exile of all the nobles who had 
formed the officer class. Bonaparte’s 
threatened arrest at Marseilles and the 
fact that several other officers who had 
also been at Toulon were promoted at 
the same time, shows conclusively that 
he had reaped no great prestige in the 
publie eye from that engagement. 

While with the Army of Italy Bona- 
parte handled his artillery with skill, 
but almost came to grief when he was 


accused of thwarting the fulles: gy 
cess of that army by his advice iy 
details are lacking but it appea: 
someone had tried to evade res) oysi- 
bility by laying the blame on povr ad. 
vice given by the general of artillery 
On this charge Bonaparte was |odged 
in a fort near Antibes and only after 
an investigation was he set at liberty 
It was still some weeks before his rank 
was restored. Back of all, his real im 
munity from every personal attack 
was France’s desperate need of trained 
officers with republican convictions. 

General Schirer, in command of the 
Army of Italy, the man who was late: 
fated to turn over that command to 
Bonaparte, made the following note 
which smacks of modern efficiency re 
ports, ‘‘This officer is general of ar 
tillery and in this arm has sound 
knowledge, but has somewhat too much 
ambition and intriguing habits for his 
advancement.’’ <A reasonable amount 
of ambition might be pardoned in one 
who had risen to be a general ofticer at 
twenty-five when nine years before as 
a junior lieutenant his life ambition 
had been to be colonel of an artillery 
regiment. It must be borne in mind 
that his rapid advaneement so far had 
been due entirely to his training, ex 
perience, and the exigencies of thi 
times: many others with less ability 
had been promoted just as fast and li 
was in no way an exception. 


that 


TRANSFERRED TO INFANTRY BRIGADE 

In May, 1795, possibly to get him 
away from the many Corsican exiles 
who were seeking service in the soutli- 
ern army, Bonaparte was transferred 
to the command of an Infantry brigade 
engaged in putting down the Venddean 
revolt. Fighting Frenchmen i: ° 


guerilla warfare was distasteful t« him 
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e Infantry he considered an in- 
branch. In addition this new 
{fered little chance for fame and 
tion and he determined to avoid 
possible. As, even at that time, 
ds to a new front led through 

he accordingly set out for that 

ith his friends Junot and Mar- 
and his younger brother Louis. 
Paris the Terrorists had given 
ind the reaetion had ushered in 
mad whirl of gaities and extrava- 
Gambling, intriguing and dis- 

the order. Guillotine 
parties were commonly held and only 


on were 


those were admitted who could pro- 
duce death warrants of close relatives 
executed the There 
were no limits to the heights an able 
As an added 
stimulant to this debauchery and cele- 
bration, the tremendous popular armies 
of Carnot had achieved unprecedented 


during terror. 


schemer might attain. 


successes on all fronts. By these vie- 
tories Franee had regained her ‘‘nat- 
the Rhine and the 


ural boundaries,’’ 
Her troops under Pichegru, 


ac 


Alps 
Kleber, Hoche and Moreau overran all 
the low countries and had chased the 
Germans across the Rhine, the Pied- 
montese over the Alps and the Span- 
iards beyond the Pyrenees. The Coali- 
tion was broken and all the parties to 
it were suing independently for peace. 

Bonaparte, as yet unknown, had had 
little or no hand in the great victories 
of 1793, ’94. It is little wonder that 
with so mueh glory to be had from 
oreign foes, he rebelled at being rele- 
d to participate in internal squab- 

Little wonder that his ambition 
burst into a blinding flame! 


hI 
pies 


STRANDED IN PARIS 
a : 
While Bonaparte was determined 


not to join the Army of the West he 





found himself in Paris without money 
and with few friends. The future 
Madame Junot deseribes him at this 
time as being untidy, sickly, extremely 
thin, with an almost yellow complex- 
ion which was, however, lit up by 
‘two eyes sparkling with keenness and 
will power.’’ Although without em- 
ployment he was not idle; he prepared 
an outline of the history of the past 
two years and at the same time drafted 
a campaign for the Army of Italy the 
execution of which, a short time later, 
was destined to electrify Europe. 

On August 21, 1795, Bonaparte was 
given employment in the topographical 
bureau of the Committee of Public 
Safety and soon thereafter made for- 
mal application to be sent to Turkey 
to reorganize the artillery of the Sul- 
tan. It was while considering this ap- 
plication and investigating his record 
that it was discovered he had failed 
to obey the orders sending him west 
with the result that on September 15, 
his name was dropped from the list of 
general officers. 

One week later, the Ist of Vende- 
miare, Year IV of the revolutionary 
calendar, the ‘new 
proclaimed. 


constitution 
The Convention, afraid 
of the consequences of a general elec- 
tion to select the new Councils as called 
for under the constitution, declared 
that two-thirds of its members should 
sit in and constitute the majority of 
these councils. 


was 


The poorer classes were 
weary of the Convention and disap- 
pointed that the revolution had not 
materially decreased prices. As the 
armies were far away, these malcon- 
tents determined to do away with the 
Convention for good and all and, 
spurred on by Royalists who were in 


turn encouraged by British ships and 
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British money, set up the ery in the 
streets,—‘‘ Down with the two-thirds!”’ 


STREET FIGHTING IN PARIS 


Barras was in command of the Army 
of the Interior: he had been at Toulon 
and had there known Bonaparte. 
Aware that he was in the city, Barras 
sent for Bonaparte and asked him to 
serve with other officers in suppress- 
ing the outburst. The defenders had 
four or five thousand troops of the line 
and about two thousand patriots and 
gendarmes. They were confronted by 
thirty thousand semi-organized men. 
Bonaparte had been a witness to the 
street fighting in Paris during the 
Revolution and had then determined 
that artillery was needed. With a few 
guns he knew he could sweep all ave- 
nues leading to the palace, and on 
Barras’ orders he despatched a cav- 
alry officer, Murat—a name destined 
to become famous—to bring artillery 
from a neighboring camp, Cablons. 
The guns were seized and brought in 
before the rabble could lay hands on 
them. Bonaparte laid them te bear on 
the threatened streets north of the 
Tuileries. To quote Thiebault, ‘‘From 
the first his activity was astonishing; 
he seemed to be everywhere at once; 
he surprised people by his laconic, 
clear and prompt orders; everybody 
was struck by the vigor of his arrange- 
ments, and passed from admiration to 
confidence, from confidence to enthu- 
siasm.’’ 

As the attackers approached both 
sides hesitated; then a few shots were 
fired from houses near the church of 
St. Roch where the malcontents had 
their headquarters. As though wait- 
ing for such a signal Bonaparte’s gun- 
ners fired off their ‘‘whif of grape’’ 
mowing dewn the heads of the columns 


and driving back the rest. Royalists 
opened fire from houses and barr vades 
in rear but in vain. Sinee the arrival 
of the artillery there had been no 
doubt of the outeome. By six 0 elock 
the fighting was over. 

Bonaparte was the man of the hour 
He was acclaimed with admiration and 
enthusiasm all over Paris. He had 
saved the country from another reign 
of terror. He had sustained the goy- 
ernment and saved the constitution 
Made general of division his popularity 
became instantly so great that the 
jealousy of the Directory was arouse: 


EMBARSS ON HIS NOTABLE CAREER 


It is from this point Bonaparte em. 
barks on his brilliant career: after 
many failures success and recognition 
had come at last. He was prepared 
and ready to grasp opportunities which 
now came in endless succession. The 
past eleven years had been a period 
of preparation and_ development 
through breadth of study and rich- 
ness of experience. He had shown no 
flashes of the genius which his wor- 
shipers delude themselves into seeing 
in his almost every word and action 
Even Vendemiare was not the work of 
a genius: it was the result of logical 
conclusions drawn from a sound know!- 
edge of the possibilities of artillery and 
combined with a lesson learned from 
previous experience. In his career 
thus far, Bonaparte had been an earn- 
est and contemplative student of war 
and tacties, an intelligent observer, and 
on military matters a logical thinker: 
combined with these mental qualities 
was a gift for sudden and unhesitat- 
ing action. Beyond any doubt there 
were other young officers who at the 
time possessed these qualities to 2) 
equal degree, Bonaparte’s preem cnce 
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» the fact that fate granted him’ entered and found the tools with which 
»portunity for conspicuous serv- to carve out an empire already forged 
the heart of the nation’s capi- and tempered. True, as in the Army 
>) , 1 that, making the best of this of Italy, the troops were barefoot, un- 

vift of fortune, he used it as dernourished, and had received no pay 
tering wedge to greater oppor- for months, but the task of overcom- 

nities. ing these deficiencies was as nothing 
; ‘onaparte did not need to forge the compared to the original monumental 


: 
, 


“+ 
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| H f his eraft. They were at hand, task of Carnot in raising and equip- 
. 3 the fourteen great armies, devel- ping these levees: they were trained on 
4 oped from raw levees to veteran troops the battlefield. To Bonaparte remain- 
- of the most brilliant quality who, in ed only the task of electrifying these 
' the past two years, had fought off and veterans with his indomitable person- 
. 4 beaten back the flower of the profes- ality, and therein lay one great ele- 
) > sional armies of Europe. Bonaparte ment of his genius. 
=] 
- D 
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; The Ammunition Reserve 
, : The reserve of munitions for adequate national de- 
( ; fense is a fundamental necessity. A great part of 
ut ; our modern war munitions and supplies, other than 
those in general use in industry, take months and 
. some even more than a year to manufacture in the 
r quantities required for a major emergency. The very 
8 machinery with which to make these things must 
- : first be created. The reserve now set aside is figured 
7 ‘ on the basis of the requirements of an army of 1,000,- 
7 3 000 men. This is done on the assumption that the 
d ; industry of the country will have attained sufficient 


quantity production by the time these munitions are 
used up to meet the continuing needs of the emer- 
gency. This reserve requires constant renewal be- 
eause of the deterioration of explosives. It is esti- 
mated that not less than $20,000,000 will be required 
annually to maintain this reserve. But men and or- 
ganization and training are valueless without the 
arms with which to fight. 








The Infantry Battalion at Fort Sil! 
By Major M. O. French, 20th Infantry 





)F assignments open to 
Infantry officers, 
duty with the In- 
fantry Demonstration 
Battalion at the Field 
Artillery School, is 
one of the most 
interesting and pro- 








fessionally remunera- 
@ tive. Fort Sill, Okla., 
once an isolated and 
desolate frontier station, is now a great 
center for the training of all compo- 
nents of the Army. The splendid fa- 
cilities offered by 
51,000 acres of va- i ———— 


The post was established by (ener, 
Sheridan in 1869 at the junction 9; 
Cache and Medicine Bluff Creeks, jus 
east of the Witchita Mountains, fo; 
the purpose of holding the Comanely 
Indians in check. Its present garrisoy 
includes the 1st Field Artillery, 18t) 
Field Artillery (1st Separate Bar. 
talion), 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, 
44th Observation Squadron, 23d Photo 
Section, 3d Ammunition Train, schoo 
detachments, and auxiliary troops. On 
battalion of the 1st Field Artillery is 
motorized and ineludes 155-mm. ho 

witzers and 155-mm 





ried terrain are util- 
ized by the 45th 


The functioning of the 3d 


— _ G. P. F’s in its 
armament. Treeless 
plains, intersected 


Division, Oklahoma 
National Guard, for 
their annual en- 
campment. Here, all 
officers of the 95th 
Reserve Division re- 


ceived the various 
types of training 
preseribed. The 


size of the reserva- 
tion and the pres- 
ence of an air squad- 
ron has caused the 
location here of an 


Battalion, 20th Infantry, as 
an Infantry demonstration 
battalion of the school, has 
been exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, and of the utmost 
value. The importance of 
this battalion to this school 
is such that it is recom- 
mended that it be increased 
to a war strength unit. 
—Annual Report of the 
Chief of Field Artillery 








by wooded creeks 
rise abruptly in th 
steep slopes of th 
Witchita’s and pr 
sent unexcelled 
ranges for observed 
artillery fire. 

To the 
quadrangle of lim 
stone barracks and 
quarters built by the 
10th Cavalry i 
1870, there was add- 
ed in 1911 the new 


original 


antiaireraft training center for the in- 
struction of the antiaircraft artillery 
regiments of all the neighboring States. 
Each summer, the local Infantry bat- 
talion conducts R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
T. camps here for the Eighth Corps 
Area. Thus, all the principal training 
activities carried on under the National 
Defense Act are observed or partici- 
pated in. 
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post containing concrete buildings to 
to house a regiment of field artil- 
lery. Three large brick apartment 
houses were provided when the Schoo! 
of Musketry was moved from Monterey 
to Sill in 1913. In 1917, frame build 
ings were erected to house the Field 
Artillery School, established in 1911 as 
the Field Artillery School of Fire 
Post Field was also built at this time 
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ynmodate the Air Service Ob- 

‘ion Sehool. The School of 

try was moved to Benning in 

and the Observation School to 

K Field in 1922. At present, the 

st and the school buildings quar- 

‘he detachments, instructors, and 

nts. The 2d Battalion, 1st Field 

Artillery (horse) and the 18th Field 

Artillery (1st Sep. Bn., horse) occupy 

the new post. In the temporary struc- 

tures of Post Field are the 1st Battal- 

ion, Ist Field Artillery (motor), the 

3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, the 44th 

Observation Squadron, and the 23d 
Photo Seetion. 

The town of Lawton, five miles south 
of Fort Sill, was founded in 1901 when 
the land was opened to homestead and 
was appropriately named in commemo- 
ration of that gallant ecavalryman, 
General Lawton, killed in the Philip- 
pines. It is now a typical county cen- 
ter with a population of about eight 
thousand. Sinee several of the school’s 
war-time apartment houses burned this 
year, student officers below field grade 
reside in Lawton. A fine concrete road 
connects the town with the post. Lake 
Lawtonka, formed by the damming of 
Medicine Bluff Creek nine miles west 
of Fort Sill, furnishes an ample water 
supply. Just below the dam at Lake 
Lawtonka is Medicine Park, locally en- 
titled ‘The Playground of the South- 
west.”’ It contains a swimming pool, 
danee pavilion, hotel, and several hun- 
dred small eottages. It is an extremely 
popular resort during the summer. The 
picturesque range of hills, known as the 
Witchita Mountains, extend west from 
the reservation boundary and have been 
constituted a national forest reserve. 
There are several pretty drives through 
these hills, where small herds of buf- 
falo, elk, and deer are preserved. 





On the military reservation, hunting 
is allowed, and wise restrictions have 
markedly increased the amount of 
small game. Ducks and geese are 
numerous in season on the ponds in 
the vicinity. Fishing in the creeks and 
at Lake Lawtonka is usually excellent. 
An outdoor swimming pool of large 
proportions occupies an exceptionally 
beautiful setting on Medicine Bluff 
Creek just north of the new post. There 
is a small nine-hole golf course and a 
number of concrete tennis courts. At 
the officers’ club, housed in a very com- 
modious building, dances are held 
weekly. In spring and autumn, Sun- 
day afternoons are devoted to polo and 
tea at the Polo Club. Fort Sill and 
Lawton are both served by branch 
lines of the Frisco and the Rock 
Island, Oklahoma City, ninety miles 
to the north, being the nearest large 
city. The Meridian Highway, under 
construction, will pass through the post 
and give excellent road communication 
to the north and south. 

Authorization for the assignment of 
one battalion of Infantry from the 2d 
Division as Infantry Demonstration 
Battalion at the Field Artillery School 
was made in the spring of 1923. The 
3d Battalion, 20th Infantry was select- 
ed for this duty, having been at the 
Fort Sill summer camps during 1922. 
The battalion changed station in June, 
1923, but remains a constituent part 
of the 2d Division and is under the 
jurisdiction of the Eighth Corps Area 
for training and for duty at the Sill 
summer camps. It is at peace strength, 
with a headquarters detachment of 11 
men and a service detachment of 13 
men. A full peace complement of 14 
officers is assigned and corps grants 
priority on recruits to maintain the 
authorized strength. Necessary ani- 
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mals in addition to the battalion sec- 
tion of the regimental service company 
are provided by the school, and other 
special equipment is authorized. 

Fulfillment of its mission as a demon- 
stration unit with peace personnel re- 
quires a special organization and sys- 
tem of training. To outline a war- 
strength battalion in field exercises, 
each rifle company maintains a war- 
strength rifle platoon and one special 
unit. A howitzer platoon is drawn 
from Company I, a headquarters com- 
pany from Company K with certain 
specialists provided from the head- 
quarters detachment, a tank section 
and the motor section of the Service 
Company is taken from Company L. 
Company M is left intact and the serv- 
ice detachment is increased to a Serv- 
ice Company by utilizing men from 
the headquarters detachment and from 
Company L. A reallotment of loads 
to available vehicles of the extempor- 
ised Service Company enables it to 
function as both a field and combat 
train. A bugle and drum corps, with 
personnel from all companies, com- 
pletes this miniature sub-legion of In- 
fantry. 

Local tables of organization have 
been adopted for all these special units 
to enable them to function in combat 
with a minimum strength. All men 
utilized in them are trained in their 
specialties in addition to their regular 
training in their companies. This has 
operated to increase the interest and 
initiative of those selected rather than 
to detract from their value in their 
normal capacities. One of the lieuten- 
ants of each company commands the 
special unit drawn from the company. 
Periods for training are necessarily 
brief and demand careful training 
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ment to assure competent or- 
ons. 

company is equipped with two 
arms in order to provide one 
nonstrations and one for target 
. and garrison duty. The care 
extra armament and additional 
Js and transport requires ad- 
trative consideration. The train- 
ing vear of the battalion falls generally 
into four periods. From September 1 
to November 30 target practice must 
be completed and a complete series of 
demonstrations staged for the advanced 
class. From December 1 to March 31 
all unit school requirements for offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers must 
be met and most of the company train- 
ing, held in conjunction with a repeti- 
tion of the series of demonstrations for 
the benefit of the battery officers’ class. 
April 1 to May 31 is occupied with bat- 
talion training and a series of field ex- 
ercises covering the principal open war- 
fare situations, in which the Infantry 
participates. Summer camps, includ- 
ing training for this special class of 
work and the preparation of the camp 
site, extends from June 1 to August 31. 
The plans and schedules for the camps 
are prepared by the battalion staff dur- 
ing February and March and are ear- 

ried out by them in the summer. 

To assure a maximum number of 
men for duty at the camps and during 
target practice, the Infantry furnishes 
no special duty in the post from June 
to November, both inclusive. Leaves 
and furloughs for officers and enlisted 
men are granted only under exceptional 
circumstances at this time. The re- 
maining six months of the year, special 
duty and leaves of absence reduce the 
personnel available. The arrangement 
has proved satisfactory in caring for 
the work and for necessary relaxation. 


Battalion at Fort Sill 


The commandant has instituted a re- 
markably efficient system of utilizing 
prisoners for labor, and school detach- 
ments and auxiliary troops for special- 
ists, that has reduced fatigue and spe- 
cial duty toa minimum. All guard in 
the post is done by a military police 
company drawn from the garrison at 
large. Thus, there is a measure of 
compensation for the time spent by the 
troops in the service of the school. 

An average of thirty training days 
is required of the Infantry for demon- 
strations and field exercises during the 
school year. This work, being entirely 
drill or combat formations, is utilized 
as part of the training. To fit in the 
requisite unit schools, a_ standard- 
ized curriculum for noncommissioned 
officers of the battalion has been adopt- 
ed, comprising courses in Infantry 
drill, combat principles, 
scouting and patrolling, and _ topo- 
graphy. A certificate is given for pro- 
ficiency and repetition of the courses 
is not required for those found quali- 
fied. The battalion also conducts its 
own officers’ schools in basie and ad- 
vaneed courses. 

The series of demonstrations pre- 
sented for students includes Infantry 
formations, technique of Infantry fire, 
approach march and attack from 
friendly O. P., approach march and 
attack from hostile O. P., supporting 
weapons in defense, and accompanying 
battery and gun. The latter is of par- 
ticular interest since it exhibits the lat- 
est development of technical opinion re- 
garding the proper use of this weapon. 
On suitable terrain, giving covered ap- 
proaches together with satisfactory ob- 
servation, the accompanying gun under 
the guidance of a competent artillery- 
man proves itself very useful and not 
hopelessly vulnerable. Favored by a 


weapons, 
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following ten mile wind and wet 
weather, this demonstration served also 
to indicate the possibilities of smoke 
eandles in the hands of the Infantry. 
Delivered from a ravine at the foot of 
a bare ridge that formed the line of 
departure against the hostile final po- 
sition, the smoke swept in a completely 
concealing curtain across the plain be- 
low the ridge, preceding the Infantry 
and blinding the enemy but not so high 
as to interfere with observed fire of 
machine guns and 

weapons from the ridge. 


accompanying 


The field exercises, covering all usual 
open warfare situations, are conducted 
with service ammunition by both In- 
fantry and Artillery. They emphasize 
the réles of the respective arms and 
visualize the necessity for coordinated 
action. The presence of the Infantry 
at the school has served to more than 
ever accentuate the vital importance of 
liaison. Special exercises in liaison 
have been introduced that will un- 
doubtedly contribute materially to 
progress in this essential ‘requirement. 
A most searching test is given all the 
means of communication in use by 
establishing the command posts of a 
division and maintaining 
throughout a day’s advance. 


liaison 


In athletics, the post leagies ay 
made up of battalion teams, so ‘)\at thp 
Infantry competes on a basis 


ity. There is much interest shown jy 
the organization teams and here, x 


elsewhere in the Army, a decisive in. 
provement is being made in ‘his 
partment. During the curren! yea 
the Infantry battalion has won the post 
championships in baseball, basketball. 


and track. In both baseball and foot. 


ball, games are played with outsid 
school and eivilian teams. One office; 
per team is permitted to play. 

Duty with troops is becoming of Jess 
frequent occurrence as the manifold 
missions of the Army make increas. 
ing demands for personnel. Peace 
strength units garrisoned in posts wit! 
small reservations offer usually |ut lin. 
ited opportunities for active combat 
training. At Fort Sill these oppo 
tunities are unexcelled. One may } 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
technique and tactical view point 0 
the Infantry’s closest and best frien 
Broad experience may be obtained i) 
the ever more important active duty 
training of the civilian components 
There are but few stations that affor! 
equally comprehensive facilities for 
rounding out instruction in many es 
sentials. 


D 


Uniform Change 


Another important change in the uniform for the 
services has recently been published. Hereafter offi- 
cers and enlisted men may wear uniform trousers, in- 
stead of breeches, at all times when the uniform is 
worn, except when in formations, under arms, when 
mounted or when leggins or breeches should be spe- 
cifically prescribed. This will be a relief and a sav- 
ing in expense to those engaged in office work and to 
those attending schools, especially. 
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— HE Provisional In- 

| fantry ‘Training Reg- 

| /ulations of the 

French army are 

) published in three 

| | volumes suitable in 

P = ‘ : 

a size to be carried in 

pens: se, the coat pocket. 

a hie The first volume 

| contains the report 

to the French war 

in whieh are discussed the 

general prineiples on which the doc- 

trine contained in the regulations is 
based, followed by 





[he French Infantry Regulations 


conduct of combat exercises; instruc- 
tions concerning training during cam- 
paign; instructions dealing with 
marches, camps and shelter, the ser- 
vice of security; supply (rations, ma- 
terial, ammunition); the continental 
Morse code and a code of conventional 
signals, ete. 

The report to the war ministry lays 
down in general terms the reasons for 
the changes made in the new regula- 
tions and contains a brief description 
of the contents of the latter. Sum- 
mary and extracts are as follows: 

a. As a result of 








ind instructions 


the experience gain- 


dealing with the tech- A review of part of the ed during the war it 
nical training of the regulations which govern must be accepted 
Infantryman to in- the Infantry of the that fire and move- 


clude close and ex- French Army, based ment are inseparable 


tended order drill as on a study made at _ and that one should 
well as the various the Infantry School not be stressed to 


weapons, such as the 


detriment of the 








bayonet, grenades, 
pistol, rifle, ete., with which he oper- 


The second volume deals with the 
Infantry in combat, offensive and de- 
fensive, as well as various matters in- 
dispensable to the complete compre- 
hension and correct application of the 
processes of combat of that arm such 
as, general principles of war, liaison, 
signal communieation, orders and re- 
ports, morale factors, leadership, com- 
bat duties, properties of Infantry, its 
weapons ineluding tanks, a survey of 
the various aspeets of Infantry combat 
and its cooperation with other arms. 

The third volume (annexes) contains 
diagrams dealing with drill and va- 
rious combat formations; rules for 
ceremonies; a saber manual; instruc- 
tions concerning the preparation and 


other. Maximum fire 
power must be supplied in order to 
permit the advance, which is essential 
to victory, to take place. 

b. ‘The advance must begin as soon 
as the fire (superiority) makes it pos- 
sible with reduced losses without wait- 
ing for complete destruction or neu- 
tralization of the agencies of the de- 
fense which can never be wholly as- 
sured irrespective of the power of the 
means placed in action.’’ 

c. ‘*The automatic weapons (ma- 
chine guns and automatic rifles) on ac- 
count of their mechanical nature pre- 
vent to a great degree the diminu- 
tion of fire power caused by the 
fatigue of the individual soldier.’’ 
‘‘Thus under the new conditions of 
combat everything is centered around 
these weapons and their ammunition 
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supply has become a very important 
consideration.’ ‘‘The company has 
lost its uniformity. It is always the 
supreme morale unit but is no longer 
evaluated in ‘rifles.’ It is composed of 
a certain number of automatic arms 
around each of which is grouped the 
personnel necessary to move, serve, 
protect and supply it. Thus the great 
efficiency of the automatic arm has 
brought into existence the combat 
group, the elementary unit (cell) of 
Infantry.’’ ‘‘The isolated rifleman 
no longer exists. Each combatant has 
a specific duty to fulfill with respect 
to the automatic weapon of his ‘com- 


» 9? 


bat group’. 


The regulations enunciate the doc- 
trines that— 

a. The essence of both offensive and 
defensive Infantry combat as far as 
fire power is concerned, lies in the em- 
ployment of various groups supporting 
each other with cross fire as well as 
covering their own front with fire; 

b. The basis of the training of 
troops should be the offensive; 

c. The individual soldier is first 
trained in the group and the latter 
then assembled with others into larger 
units for combined training. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


The murderous effects of fire tends 
to force a maximum interval between 
‘‘groups’’ limited only by the neces- 
sity of remaining in sight of each 
other and covering the intervening 
terrain by cross fire. 

The strength of the combat group 
tends towards a minimum limited only 
on the one hand by the necessity of 
retaining control and on the other by 
the obligation of assuring the protec- 
tion and efficient service of the auto- 


matie weapon. Perhaps in the futyr 
the group may be reduced to two oy 
three men in a protected, mobi), 
tle shell.’”” Who ean tell? In an 
event the group of 12 men fulfills pres. 
ent requirements, 


*" tur. 


The group needs about 12 men jp 
order to develop all its power. It js 
forbidden at any time to permit the 
strength of the group to fall below 10 
men. The number of groups in 
company may vary from the fy! 
strength number of 12 down to tha 
number that the effective strength wi! 
permit. 

This group of 12 men is divided in. 
to two squads (equipes) each one with 
a corporal as squad leader. The first 
squad is ealled the squad of the auto- 
matie rifleman (equipe de fusiliers 
and consists in order from right to left 
in line or from head to rear in col- 
umns, of the corporal, the first ammu- 
nition carrier (premier pourveyeur)— 
he corresponds to our substitute auto- 
matie rifleman—the automatic rifle. 
man (fusilier tireur), and three assist- 
ant ammunition earriers (aides pour- 
veyeurs). This squad normally is the 
front rank when the group forms in 
line in two ranks or is on the right 
when in single rank; in columns o/ 
files it leads and is on the left when 
the group forms column of twos. 

The second squad, ealled the squad 
of riflemen (equipe de voltigeurs), 
consists in order from right to left or 
from head to rear, of the corporal, the 
grenade thrower (grenadier lanceur), 
three riflemen (voltigeurs), and the 
rifle grenadier (grenadier V. 8.). It 
normally forms on the left or in rear 
of the other squad except when the 
group is part of the section in column 
of twos. In that case it is on the right. 
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n the effective strength of the 
exceeds 12 men the number of 
ammunition carriers is first 

ed up to a maximum of 6, or 3 

7 than are present in a 12-man 
ero When the group falls below 


10 men (as for instance during com- 
bat) the group leader sees to it that 
the automatic weapon is served by a 
minimum of one gunner and two am- 
munition carriers. 

In all eases he preserves the prin- 


the division of the 
group into elements corresponding to 
its double function: 

a. Fire—Assured 
the ‘‘fusiliers.’’ 

bh. Movement and security—assured 
particularly by the ‘‘voltigeurs.’’ 

This group, normally of 12 men and 
leader, has an_ effective 
strength slightly less than two of our 
Infantry squads, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


ciple underlying 


particularly by 


a group 


U.S. A. French 
1 squad (1 group) 

0 Group leader 1 

l Corporal 2 

1 Auto rifleman 1 

] Sub. auto rifleman 1 

() Ammunition earriers 3 

l Rifle grenadier 1 

{ Riflemen 3 

0) Gre ade thrower 1 

Q 13 


If we assume that two additional 
men were added to the French group 
as might frequently happen when nec- 
essary to break up other groups whose 
strength had fallen below ten men, 
they would be placed on duty as as- 
sistant ammunition earriers for the au- 
tomatic rifleman. Assuming also that 
the grenade thrower should be classed 
as a rifleman, the comparison with two 
of our squads would be as follows: 


The French Infantry Regulations 


U.S. A. French 
(2 squads) (1 group) 
0 Group leader (Sergeant) 1 


2 Corporals 2 
2 Auto riflemen 2 
3 Sub. auto riflemen 2 
0 Ammunition carriers 4 
2 Rifle grenadiers 1 
8 Riflemen 4 
16 15 


The above comparison would indi- 
cate that our organization provides a 
greater fire power, more flexibility and 
better distribution of fire while that 
of the French assures a greater am- 
munition supply and more leaders. 

The French (normally of 
three groups) corresponds to our pla- 


section 


toon (two sections). Their company 
consists normally of four sections 
(twelve thirteen-men groups) com- 


pared with our three platoons of two 
Their 
section is normally commanded by a 
lieutenant. 


sections each of three squads. 


DRILL AND FORMATIONS 


The underlying reasons for the 
French retention of close order drill 
are practically the same as ours al- 
though the formations are quite differ- 
ent as all their movements are made by 
facing, obliquing, and by changes of 
direction while in column. One im- 
portant difference exists in their use of 
a close order formation in three ranks 
for certain ceremonial occasions. It is 
very similar in some respects to the 
formation prescribed for our Army 
(although apparently never used to 
any great extent) in Scott’s tacties of 
1835, except that no wheel is pre- 
seribed as the French have not per- 
mitted cavalry evolutions to creep in- 
to their Infantry drill. The march in 
line (three ranks) is used only for 
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small displacements; they normally 
move in line of columns or column. 


The group forms in column of files 
or twos, or in line in single or double 
rank. The section forms in column of 
twos or threes, or in line in two or 
three ranks. The company forms in 
line in three ranks, in line of sections 
each section in column of threes, in 
column of sections each section in col- 
umn of threes (normal route forma- 
tion), and in double column with the 
two leading sections abreast each in 
column of threes followed in column 
by the other two sections in the same 
formation. 


The column of threes, or line in 
three ranks, is the normal assembly 
formation of the section. The column of 
threes ‘‘has very advantageously re- 
placed the column of fours which was 
almost abandoned everywhere during 
the war: already forbidden as too com- 
pact in the zone of artillery fire, the 
column of fours in addition blocked 
the majority of the roads in spite of 
the instructions, often difficult of exe- 
cution, to leave one of the sides free.”’ 

The battalion is the largest unit for 
which formal commands for close order 
drill are prescribed. 


Three types of marching steps are 
prescribed: 1. The cadence step (pas 
eadence), length 75 em. (about 29 
inches), cadence 120 steps per min- 
ute; 2. The route step (pas de 
route), no length or eadence pre- 
scribed; 3. Double time (pas gym- 
nastique), length 90 em. (about 35 
inches), normal cadence 180 steps 
per minute when used by men with- 
out equipment: the length is reduced 
to 80 em. (about 31 inches) and the 
cadence to 170 per minute when used 
by men armed and equipped for drill. 


All marching, except forward jy 


line for short distances only, is done 
by facing and moving, or facing. mo 
ing and changing direction hy the 
principle of designating a guide who 
-follows the group leader. They have 
no movement comparable to our 


squads right or right by squads. Th 
marching is really file} marching. 
similar to the type frequently used in 
our service before and after the Civil 
war. 


Editor’s Note—An animated discus 
sion is being carried on in France o 
contemplated changes in the Infantry 
organization. It is proposed to change 
the organization of the machine gu 
battalion from four machine gun com 
panies to three machine gun compa 
nies and one rifle company of three 
platoons. The reasons for this change 
appear to be that the battalion can 
then operate without having riflemen 
detached from other units to support 
it. The rifle company may be sub 
jected to a radical change from that 
noted in this article. It is proposed 
to have the rifle company consist of 

1 platoon of riflemen 

1 platoon of auto riflemen 

1 platoon of hand grenade throwers 

1 platoon of rifle grenadiers. 


The theory of this specialization 
seems to be that each platoon of a com 
pany can concentrate its weapons mor 
readily and that teams can be made up 
as the situation requires. Proponents 
of the new theory contend that in the 
first week of the campaign thie teams 
provided disappear and the replace 
ments required practically amount ' 
details. The proposed change 's ™ 
with much opposition. 
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fantry Training Regulations 


T ' preparation of Infantry train- 


regulations is nearing comple- 
| but a very few have been sub- 
for publication and it is ex- 
that they will be printed and 
ited in the near future. The 
ng have been approved for pub- 
n and are now in the hands of 
the Adjutant General for printing and 


ition: 

li2 Visual Signalling. 

“06d The Soldier, Instruction, 
Qualification, with Hand 
and Rifle Grenades. 

180-10 The Band, Dismounted, For- 
mations, Moves, Inspections, 
ete. 

225-15 To Piteh, Strike and Fold 
Common Wall and Pyra- 
midal Tents. 

120-75 Drill, The Howitzer Squad, 
Platoon, and Company. 

420-165 Combat Principles, Headquar- 
ters Companies, Infantry 
Battalion, Regiment and 
Brigade. 

420-260 Drill, Heavy Tank Platoon 
and Company. 

420-265 Tank-Ceremonies and Inspec- 
tions. 

#20-290 Tanks, Moves and Positions. 

120-295 Tank Supply, Maintenance 
and Repair. 

The following Infantry training 


} 
y 


gulations have not yet been sub- 
mitted for approval and publication: 
420-95 Inspections and Standards. 
420-25 Infantry Definitions. 

Staff duties for Infantry 

units. 

Tank Marksmanship. 

420-15 Outline of Infantry Training. 
420-5 Training Regulations Re- 
quired for Personnel and 
Organizations of Infantry. 


re 


$20-27( 


Antiaircraft Firing Tests 


nage firing tests to de- 
termine the proper height at 
which airplanes on Infantry missions 
should fly are being carried on at Ft. 
senning. These tests were originated 
last spring and unusually successful 
results were obtained in the antiair 
craft firing of machine guns. The tar 
get used was a sleeve target similar 
to that used in Coast Artillery anti 
aircraft tests, but the length of the 
sleeve was only twelve feet. As the 
machine gun personnel of the Infan- 
try School had never had any experi 
ence in firing at targets of this nature, 
a preliminary series of flights was 
made at two cifferent heights and some 
firing was done in order to accustom 
the men to tracking a target of this 
character. The results of this prelim- 
inary firing by men who had had no 
previous experience were as follows: 


Height of No. of 
Target Direction of Rounds 
Feet Flight Fired Hits 


100 Parallel to front 

and 150 yards in 

front of line of 

a 750 5 
500 Parallel to front 

and 150 yards in 

front of line of 

guns ae 1,850 6 
500 Perpendicular to 

front and to- 

ward line of 

guns ... 2,206 2 


The tests were suspended during the 
summer and were not resumed until 
fall. The results of the tests conducted 
last year were not sufficient for any 
definite conclusions. However, from 
the results obtained it would appear 
that it is not safe for airplanes to fly 
at altitudes lower than 750 feet over 
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Infantry riflemen or lower than 1,500 
feet over caliber .30 machine guns. 

Hits were obtained when firing with 
machine guns during all flights at 100 
feet and 500 feet and during 5 out of 
a total of 6 flights at 1,000 feet. A 
total of 18 hits was seored out of 1,995 
rounds fired during one flight at 1,000 
feet. During the flights at 1,250 and 
1,500 feet hits were scored during 7 
out of a total of 12 flights. These re- 
sults were obtained with gunners who 
had had only one day’s previous ex- 
perience in antiaircraft firing. 

The Infantry Board is now conduct- 
ing further tests to continue to comple- 
tion the work of determining the maxi- 
mum height at which hits may be ex- 
pected and is also conducting a test 
of a tentative course designed to give 
instruction to Infantry units in anti- 
aireraft firing. 

® 

Infantry Pistol Team Competitions 

HE War Department has recently 

issued instructions covering the 
conditions which will govern the an- 
nual competition for the trophy award- 
ed by the National Rifle Association 
for the Infantry Pistol Competition. 
The conditions of the match are sub- 
stantially the same as for last year. 
It is realized that with the reduced am- 
munition allowances it will be more 
difficult than in previous years to con- 
serve sufficient ammunition to parti- 
cipate in the competition. It is hoped, 
however, that a large number of In- 
fantry organizations will enter teams 
this year, 

® 
Caliber .45 Tracer Ammunition 


QUANTITY of this ammunition 
has been shipped to the Infantry 
Board at Fort Benning for test. At 


present two colors, red and green, are 
available and it is contemplated that 
test be conducted to determine the syjr. 
ability of this ammunition for signa) 
purposes. While this tracer ammuni. 
tion is fairly satisfactory when ysed 
at night, its value on bright days js 
doubtful. If a cartridge can be de. 
veloped which will be suitable for use 
during day or night, the use of the 
Very pistol could be discontinued. Th: 
special advantage of this ammunition 
is the fact that it may be fired from 
the service pistol or revolver without 
additional attachments. The value of 
this ammunition for tactical purposes 
is also a subject of study. 
® 
Trench Coats 


NFORMATION has _ been 
from the Quartermaster General 
that a large supply of trench coats is 
on hand and recommendations were re- 
quested for issue if desired. It has 
been recommended that these coats be 
made an article of gratuitous issue to 
teamsters, chauffeurs, and others wh 
are required to do outdoor work. The 
object of this is to save wear and tear 

on service overcoats. 

® 

Armored Cars 


STUDY is being made in this 

office and at the Tank School rela- 
tive to the use of light armored cars 
by tank units. The use of this type 
of equipment for scouting and in ad- 
vance guards in the early stages o! 
open operations is a matter of inter- 
est and importance. Armored cals 


a 


received 


were used to a considerable extent in 
the British and German maneuvers 
during the past year. (See account of 
British Army maneuvers in tle Jat 
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issue of the INFANTRY 


1926, 
® 
The Stroboscope and Periscope for 
Tanks 

‘V ERAL devices have been devel- 
ed in an effort to provide pro- 
tect for tank drivers and at the 
same time permit observation. Among 
these deviees is the stroboscope which 
principle is a vertical cylinder pro- 
with slits revolving at a rapid 
so that continuous observation 
all direetions is possible from the 
The effect is somewhat like 
looking through the blades of a revolv- 
Special glass in the 
is supposed to stop the ‘‘lead 

’ eaused by striking bullets. 


inside 
ing electrie fan. 
In the tests so far conducted with 


pistol reduced rifle 
tridges at close range it appears that 


and charge ear- 
the device is effective against bullets 
having velocities under 800 feet per 
About one in every five shots 
fired hit a slit. With the lower veloci- 
ties the glass was not broken but with 
the higher velocities it was shattered 
and lead splash penetrated the paper 
The strike of the bul- 
lets did not interfere with the action 
About 20 shots 
were fired at the lower edge of the de- 
vice from a pistol from about 20 feet 
to see if it would jam by bullets going 
under the edge. No effect was noted. 
No armor piercing ammunition was 
used in this test. 


second. 


screen inside, 


of the stroboseope. 


The use of a periscope is also being 
considered as an alternative. 
® 
Experimental Hats and Leggings 
F LLOWING out the general 
«heme of developing specifications 
‘0 thing and equipment which may 


be followed under war-time produc- 
tion conditions the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral is endeavoring to find a suitable 
substitute for materials which 
might not be available in war time. 


those 


The United States is practically de- 
pendent on foreign markets for the 
type of felt required for a service hat. 
In a major emergency the situation 
might be such that this material could 


not be obtained. In anticipation of 


such a condition the Quartermaster 
General has submitted various types of 


hats made of substituted materials. A 
number of these hats were considered 
by the Infantry Board at Fort Ben- 
ning and three were selected as suit- 
able to undergo further tests for use 
in time of war. One of these resembles 
the present service hat but is made en- 
tirely of No. 4 cotton duck; the others 
resemble ordinary soft civilian hats. 
Several woolen samples were sub- 
mitted but the Quartermaster General 
desires to develop a type which may be 
made from duck or some sort of a cot- 
ton felt, inasmuch as the wool supply 
might be limited in time of war and 
cotton would most probably be avail- 
able in unlimited quantity. 

This brings up the question of leg- 
gings. Two points are involved: first, 
the possible shortage of wool in war 
time, and second, the question of cost 
in time of peace. The woolen wrapped 
puttee costs several times as much as 
Canvas leggings 
have been used in the past and stood 
the test of several active campaigns. 


the canvas legging. 


There is however one great disadvan- 
tage of the known types of canvas 
leggings over the wrapped puttee and 
that is the matter of sizes. It is advis- 
able to have a legging which does not 


require fitting. Experiments along 
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this line were started some time ago 
without any definite results. Study 
is being continued in an effort to reach 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
® 
Aiming Circles 


pen an exhaustive test the In- 
fantry Board has come to the con- 
clusion that the aiming circle should 
replace the present machine gun pano- 
ramie sight. It is not contemplated 
that the aiming cirele would be at- 
tached to the gun or used as a tele- 
seopie sight. A simple telescopic sight 
is being developed for use on the ma- 
chine gun with the main object of giv- 
ing the gunner better means of laying 
for direct fire on indistinct targets. At 
present no attempt is being made to 
develop a truly panoramic sight for 
the machine gun as it is not believed 
that it is essential. The aiming circle 
will be used in obtaining data for in- 
direct laying and combines the func- 
tions of the compass and angle-of-site 
instrument. It is of French design 
and has been used by the Field Artil- 
lery since 1917. Just what number 
will be issued to each company has 
not been decided. It will probably be 
one to each platoon. 
® 
Smoke Shells for Infantry Mortars 


HE value of smoke in open war- 

fare under certain conditions is 
fairly well established. The tactical 
use and method of application is still 
the subject of discussion and study. 
In the larger actions where the enemy’s 
positions are known and where there 
is sufficient time to work out the de- 
tails of supporting fires, smoke will un- 
doubtedly play an important part. It 
will probably be used on a large scale 
and projected by the artillery. 


The Chief of Infantry believes tha; 
oceasions will arise when a |imited 
amount of smoke will be required and 
that its value will be dependen: 
the promptness with which it may } 
projected. This leads to the conely 
sion that the Infantry battalion oy 
regiment should be able to produce q 
smoke sereen by the use of weapons 
which it already has. The smoke cap. 
dle, rifle grenade and Infantry mortar 
present means for producing smoke 
The candle, of course, has only |imited 
use as the smoke will originate in or 
near our own lines and will be depen 
dent entirely upon the direction of th 
wind. Its use will be limited to screen 
ing our own troops. The rifle grenad 
can project the smoke-producing ma- 
tériel a few hundred yards but its ef. 
fect is limited due to the small amount 


upon 


of smoke produced and short rang 
The Infantry mortar has sufficient 
range and accuracy for use by the In- 
fantry battalion. The question now is 
to determine whether the Infantry 


mortars in the regiment wil! be able 
to project smoke in quantities sufi- 
cient for the purpose. Two factors 
have special bearing on the case. These 
are: first, the limited capacity of the 
75-mm. shell and, second, the quantity 
of smoke shells which may be carried 
in combat. 


Experiments are now being co! 
ducted to determine whether the } 
inch Stokes and 75-mm. Infantry mor- 
tar shells can be made to carry sufi- 
cient smoke-producing compound 
Some crude shells were made at Fort 
Benning and were ignited as it was 
not deemed advisable to fire them from 
a mortar. The results were sufiicient!y 
encouraging to warrant a request 0 
the Ordnance Department to supp!y 
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erent types for test. This was under certain conditions. Large scale 
450 rounds for each weapon smoke production will of course be 
sted at Fort Benning. While handled by the artillery. 

eriments are still just at the ® 

ng several points have been Mbotorization of Infantry Regiment 
The shell of the new 75-mm. 
is fired from a rifled barrel 
a rule strikes nose down pene- 
several feet in soft ground. 


HE proposition to completely mo- 
torize one Infantry regiment as 
mentioned in the January, 1926, num- 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL for the 
uders the production of smoke. purpose of testing motor equipment 
ell from the Stokes 3-inch mor- has been laid aside for the present be- 
ractically never penetrates the cause of lack of funds. 
| and with a low bursting charge 
the surface giving full effect 


This is con- 
sidered a very important project but 
the pressing demands for funds for 
smoke producing compound. A more urgent and immediate needs has 
est has been made for some new caused this decision. The develop- 
possibly with thinner walls giv- ment of motorized equipment, however, 
ereater capacity and with a quick- will be continued. 
se so that detonation may take ® 
e before the projectile buries itself. Small Arms Ammunition 
en suitable shells are developed emp oiengs have been issued by 
ext step will be to study tactical the Adjutant General relative to the 
lication and the feasibility of using issue of caliber .30 ammunition. The 
fantry weapons for projecting new type of boat-tail ammunition has 
It must be borne in mind that been adopted and manufacture will be 
are only three mortars per war- started but the Ordnance Department 
strength regiment, that only a limited has been directed to continue the issue 
iount of smoke shells may be carried of old stocks until exhausted. This 
| that these shells are of relatively means that target practice will have 
small capacity. However, it is believed to be conducted with whatever am 
that this subject is worthy of study munition is found in storage. It has 
ud that the ability of Infantry units been estimated that it will take five 
immediately to lay down small conecen- years or more to expend this old stock 
us of smoke may be of great value under the present allowances. 


D 


Muddling Through 


Neither the Federals nor the Confederates were in 
any sense prepared for war in 1861. In this they 
were following the time-honored tradition of the An- 
glo-Saxons, who complacently tolerate political op- 
portunists, and have to gamble on their ability to 
‘‘muddle through’’ at vast expense when the inevit- 
able war is thrust upon them.—Maj. F. R. Henshaw 
in the Canadian Defense Quarterly. 














Do Pacifists Inspire Cleveland? 

NE of the severest shocks which 
the advocates of preparedness 
; received during the past month 
was the vote by the board of education 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to abolish military 
training in the high schools of that 
city. though the 
argued by prominent citizens, one of 
them being Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
who appealed to the members to give 
the matter a fair hearing, the die had 
apparently been cast long before, for 
reasoning had no effect. The members 
of the board who voted: for abolition 
of this ‘‘root of militarism’’ stated 
that the military training in the high 
schools tended to create a desire for 
war in the hearts of the students. 

In our mind’s eye we could see 
great rejoicing when the news of this 
action reached the ‘‘Bible House’’ in 
New York City. Out of this house is 
purported to have come the booklet 
entitled ‘‘Military Training in Schools 
and Colleges,’’ by one Winthrop D. 
Lane, a pamphlet recently given wide 
distribution and publicity. The argu- 
ments have for their purpose the at- 
tempt to abolish the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and military instruc- 
tion in general in the schools and col- 
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leges of the country. The 
Committee on Military Training, head. 
ed by Jane Addams, leader of th 
Women’s International 
Peace and Freedom out of which has 
the famous ‘‘Slackers’ Oath,’ 
contains a group of radicals, socialists 
pacifists and others who have been ac 
tive in the ‘‘non-resistant’’ activities 
of the United States. 

That this ‘‘committee’’ had its hand 
in the poisoning of the minds of th 
members of the board of education ean- 
not be asserted, but every indicatio 
leads us to believe that such is th 
The Junior R. O. T. C. in Clev 
land has always been popular in th 
city and among the students, so w 
cannot convince ourselves that the cit 
zens of Cleveland will permit this edict 
to stand, for it reeks of mollycoddleism 
and un-Americanism. 

It is refreshing in this connection 
to note what the president of the Uni 
versity of California, W. W. Camp- 
bell, said on December 7, 1925, to th 
students of the R. O. T. C. of his col- 
lege, on the subject of cultivation 0! 
the thirst of war because of attendanc 
of the R. O. T. C. instruction. 

‘‘We Americans are not warlike,” 
said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘war has no at- 
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s; whatsoever for us; in fact, 
r war. I receive letters from 
nians, now and then, express- 
p regret that the university 
ilitary training. Their writers 
t it develops a militaristic spirit 
- that it eauses our men to hope 
ir will come so that, in effect, 
ay apply to the killing of other 
what they, while in this regiment, 
I do not believe that 
man in this regiment of nearly 


learned. 


92000 men has been led by his military 


raining to desire war, or to do any 

cle thing to hasten the coming of 
, war. If there is even one man in 
uur regiment who wants war to come, 
and whose desire for war has been in- 
duced by his military training here, 
I should like to see his right hand go 
up. I shall not ask such a one to 
ld up his hand, but he now has the 
chance to raise it, if he wants to do so. 

“Of all the nations, except China, 
been the nation the most un- 
prepared for war; yet we have en- 
gaged since 1776 in more wars than has 
or France. Our likelihood 
of getting into war will be about in in- 


we have 


Germany 


verse proportion to our degree of pre- 
paredness to defend ourselves. 

‘The student who may be ealled up- 
on to defend his country should know 
something about the ways and means 
of defense for somewhat the same rea- 

that a student of engineering 
should know some ealeulus, or a stu- 


} 
| 
A 


son 


( 


ent of history should know some 
geography. The compulsory feature 
appears to be disliked by a number of 
people, some of 
American names, but many of whom 
have names, as well as thoughts, which 
fo have come but recently from 
Russia or thereabouts.’’ 


_ whom have good 


ke,” 


Ses 


The Army Ration 


N the mad race for economy of 
expenditures of the Federal 
yovernment and in the desire 

to maintain a semblance of a Regular 
Army, the reduction in appropriations 
for necessary items for bare existence 
has reached a stage where the Army is 
not only discomfited but truly alarmed. 
One of the big items in the expense 
of a military force is the subsistence of 
the personnel. It often 
charged that insufficient funds are ap- 


has been 
propriated to give the soldier proper 
food, and if the relative allowances for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps per- 
sonnel on the same class of duty and 
even at the same stations can be taken 
as any criterion there is being dealt to 
the Regular Army man a grave in- 
justice. 

It is established fact that the 
proper food for many messes for sol- 
diers is now obtained only because the 
organization is able to operate a gar- 
den, where the soldiers raise the vege- 


an 


tables that the Government allowances 
will not provide. It is also a fact that 
the operations of post exchanges at 
Army posts furnish a profit which is 
distributed to the organizations and by 
which they are able to ‘‘set a better 
table.’’ The soldier is thus indirectly 
putting a part of his meager pay into 
his ration, the 
promises shall be given him in addition 
to his pay when he signs an enlistment 
contract. 


which Government 


It is said by some organization com- 
manrders that they are able to provide 
good messes on the present ration al- 
lowances, but in most cases it will be 
found that their allowances are aug- 
mented by methods such as stated in 


the preceding paragraph. At some 
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places the prices of foodstuffs may be 
advantageous, but at other places there 
are decided disadvantages. An ex- 
ample has recently come to our atten- 
tion in which a thorough investigation 
was made, with the result conclusively 
shown that the enlisted man of the 
Regular Army is discriminated against. 

At Camp Perry, Ohio, where Reg- 
ular Infantry was ordered last summer 
to conduct work necessary for the op- 
eration of the National Matches, the 
companies contracted indebtedness over 
and above the ration allowance of from 
7 to 15 cents per day per man. Even 
by going into debt many of the com- 
pany messes were not up to standard, 
permitting of no properly varied and 
balanced ration and in consequence the 
health of the command was in 
jeopardy. 

While the Regular Army enlisted 
man was allowed but 39.94 cents, men 
of the scoring detachment of the Ma- 
rines were allowed 60 cents per day, 
the enlisted team members of the Ma- 
rine Corps were allowed 80 cents per 
day, the enlisted team members of the 
Navy and the National Guard, and 
civilian team members were allowed 
$1.20 per day. 

For the entire Army the average 
ration for the last fiseal year was 30.94 
cents per day; for the Navy it was 
50.48 cents per day. It is no doubt a 
fact that rations for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps enlisted personnel cost more 
at many stations than for Army sta- 
tions, yet the fact remains that when 
personnel of the services are on duty 
at the same stations the Army’s ration 
is much lower. Witness the allowances 
at Camp Lewis last summer, when sail- 
ors firing on the range alongside the 
Infantry were authorized to spend 52 





cents per day while the Infant 
ceived 32 cents. At the summer 

ing camps Regular Army ration: 
around thirty cents while Nation, 
Guardsmen received 50 cents, ay) ¢ 
M. T. C. and R. O. T. C. student 
allowed 70 cents. 


The Government advertises its \ pm, 
as a health-builder, yet health buildi, . 
cannot be accomplished without the 
proper food. In the opinion of the 
surgeon at Camp Perry last summer 
the components of the ration ay 
for issue were not sufficiently varied 
and satisfying properly to conserve th: 
health of the men, the ration was not 
well balanced, and that if a company 
were without funds to add to the ra 
tion allowance the men would receiv 
not only an insufficient quantity of 
food but an insufficient variety. 


There is every reason to believe that 
the ration allowances for the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, National Guard, ©. M 
T. C., and R. O. T. C. are based on fair 
and appropriate bases, and on the other 
hand it is quite evident that the al 
lowances for the Regular Army soldier 
are not. An adjustment is in order. 
The Regular Army man is entitled to 
have adequate and proper food wher 
ever he is stationed. The Government 
is not fulfilling its obligations to him 
if it is not provided. The question is 
not how little can be fed the soldier, 
but what he should be given to keep 
him healthy and strong and with a 
high morale. 

@ 


Another Blow at Efficiency 
N announcement has been made 
that if the reduction mace in 


wae the estimates submitted hy the 
War Department for the pay of the 
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accepted by Congress the 
of the Regular Army will not 
iced 118,750, but that 
eney will be borne by reduc- 
the noncommis- 
officers, specialists, and pri- 
The actual reduction 
proximate 1,471 nonecommis- 
fficers, 1,496 privates first-class 


below 
number of 


st-class. 


‘80 specialists. 
e Regular Army organization 
n the same basis as prior to the 
War there would be no need 
tra noncommissioned officers, but 
the missions of the Regular 
are much more complex. One 
prime missions of the Regular 
is the instruction of the civilian 
nents of the Army, the National 
rd. the Organized Reserves, the 
erve Officers’ Training Corps and 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 
officer-instructors re- 
ed, but noneommissioned officers 
needed. At present there are 
it 1,608 noncommissioned officers on 
etive list on duty with the Na- 
Guard, the Organized Reserves 
the R. O. T. C. These ean not 
withdrawn from the Regular Army 
out impairing the efficiency of its 
ts. It is for this reason that the 
litional noneommissioned officers 
provided are necessary and they 
needed badly. It is a fact that 
e requests from the civilian com- 
ents for more N. C. O’s as instrue- 
cannot even now be filled. 


only are 


his reduction, if permitted, will 
severe blow, not only to the Reg- 
Army, but also to the civilian 


onents. It will operate to lower 
standard of the Regular Army’s 


ted personnel. Only soldiers with 


ambition the material 
noncommissioned officers. If they see 
little opportunity for promotion ahead 
they will turn to civil life after the 
expiration of their terms of enlistment. 
Reenlisted men, the men with the years 
of experience behind them, are the 
makings of the noncommissioned 
grades. At present it is a serious prob- 
lem to induce soldiers to reenlist be- 
cause of the improvident manner in 
which they have been eared for. They 
have been obliged to live in rotten and 
dangerous firetraps or in tents; they 
have been given a smaller allowance 
for rations than they know the enlist- 
ed men of the Navy or the Marine 
Corps are receiving; they have had ex- 
tra burdens of guard duty, police and 
labor thrust upon them. 


are for good 


And now promotion is to be stag- 
nated until the additional nonecommis- 
sioned officers now authorized can be 
absorbed. Is this going to affect the 
class of men on whom the rank of non- 
commissioned officers will have to be 
conferred? Will the ‘‘ backbone of the 
Army’’ be as stiff as it has been? 
And what of that intangible thing 
call morale? 

It’s time to stop this picking to 
pieces of the Nation’s first line of mili- 
tary defense. 


we 


® 


Army Laundries To Go 


NDER the bookkeeping system 
of the Government, since the 
war the maintenance of laun- 

dries has resulted in charging to the 
Army appropriation from $10,000,000 
to $11,000,000 which has really been 
turned into the treasury. Every year 
Congress has appropriated from $1,- 
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500,000 to $2,000,000 for the mainte- 
nance of the Army’s laundries. Annu- 
ally, the War Department had not only 
returned to the treasury the amounts 
that have been appropriated by Con- 
gress to maintain the laundries, but a 
very handsome profit that has been 
made by these establishments. This 
profit does not include about $500,000 
free service that the laundries have 
turned out for the Government hospi- 
tals and the enlisted men of the Army. 

During the fiseal year of 1925 forty 
laundries were operated, although the 
Army needed five or six more. The 
total earnings of the laundries for the 
year were $2,103,655.13 and the oper- 
ating expenses were $1,587,444.90, or a 
profit of $516,212.23. In addition to 
the laundries, dry cleaning plants were 
operated with the total earnings of 
$46,297.26, with operating expenses of 
$27,825.47. The profits amounted to 
$18,472.15, making a total net for the 
laundry and dry cleaning plants of 
$534,684.38. 

Despite the fact that the Army laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establishments 
net the Government over a half a mil- 
lion dollars profit, in addition to the 
free service of the same amount, the 
economists are endeavoring to cut the 
appropriations for laundries. In the 
name of economy they propose to re- 
duce the income of the Government. 


® 
Investigate Before You Invest 


TERY year in this country 
John Smith digs down into his 
Gee) stocking and coughs up a 
round billion dollars for which he will 
never get back a penny. This is the 
toll of the dollar pirates. 

And so it will continue to be until 
John Smith realizes that investing 





money is a highly specialized | 
sion based upon a wide knowle 
many lines of business, and eannot }y 
gone about in a haphazard man 
John Smith concludes that he should 
be getting larger returns from his cap. 
ital, and seeks about for means for ¢ 
ing it. Right here he is an easy mark 
for the dollar pirate. In a confidentia| 
manner, John is told about the big 
winnings of the successful men: how 
a eertain stock will pay big dividends 
and is sure to advance in price: 
straight tip from the inside. 
know about it. 


LCS 


Few 
sut John may lose no 
time getting on the band wagon, John 
gets on and his savings are swept 
away. | 

Now, there is always a definite dan- 
ger line in the investment of money 
That line today is located about the 6 
per cent level. This is not to say that 
every investment below 6 per cent is 
sound, nor that everything above is 
speculation, but that the danger flag 
is waving around 6 per cent, and John 
must heed its warning if he would 
avoid the pitfalls of finance. 

What is the answer? 

Don’t dabble in untried and unsea- 
soned offerings. Beware of the fellow 
who comes to you with an alluring in- 
vestment proposition. 
fore you invest. 

How may John go about his investi 
gation? 

John goes to his bank and asks to 
be directed to the man who is best com- 
petent to advise him. He will find a 
welcome there, no matter how smal! 
the amount under consideration may 
be. His banker will try to protect him 
against fradulent schemes because it 
is to his interest to do so. His pros- 
perity is also the bank’s prosperity. 


Investigate be- 


Consult your banker! He knows 





Varied Ground 


Front Cover 
the 57th In- 
which appears on the front 


coat-of-arms of 


T 


s described as follows: 


Parti per fess argent and 


n chief a sea lion holding in 
<ter paw a musket with bayonet 
in base a mullet within a wreath 
‘ the first, on a canton of the 
| a rock of the first charged with 


der strap of a second lieuten- 
Infantry of 1863 proper. 
Hlistory. The 57th Infantry was or- 
ed in 1917 at Fort Sam Houston 
The 


| is of the Infantry colors with 


transfer of men from the 19th. 


e station of the regiment indicated 
the sea lion of the Philippines hold- 
the musket in the upper portion 
he shield and the device of Texas, 
e star and wreath, in the lower part 
The pa- 


is shown in 


denoting the place of birth. 
entage of the regiment 

canton which displays the crest of 

19th United States Infantry. The 
%th was a portion of Gen. George M. 
Thomas’ command at Chickamauga in 
At the end of the second day 


Sept. 20 


R63 
the entire Federal line had 
riven away exeepting Thomas. The 

held but it had been so roughly 
sed, four officers and 51 men fit for 

that at the 
the entire regiment was in com- 
This is 


shoulder 


sundown remains 


d of a seeond lieutenant. 


n by the rock and the 


@ 


keup: Did yo’ ebah walk five miles 
some chickens an’ fin’ de hencoop 
’ a bear trap, spring gun an’ dawg? 
ffem: No, big boy, but Ah talked 
to a fust sarjint oncet.—Ewchange. 


Infantry Wins All Wars 
NDER this title, an interesting and 
convineing 
The National 
1926, by E. 


on Army and Navy topies, from which 


article appeared in 
Jan. 16, 


B. Johns, veteran writer 


Spe clator of 


we quote the portions relating to pre 
vious controversies in the history of the 
United States Army, somewhat similar 
to the Air Service contentions for ‘‘in 
dependence. ’’ 


The air service agitation is not the 
first time that our national defense sys 
tem has been threatened and weakened 
by giving undue importance to an aux- 
iliary force. Enthusiasts for any arm 
or implement of warfare are apt to 
ignore the cardinal principles of the 
art of warfare. 

Commanders on both sides in the 
Civil War complained of the want of 
cooperation from the eavalry. Even 
after the war there were advocates of 
an independent cavalry, just as there 
are advocates now of an independent 
air foree. Cavalrymen assumed the 
same attitude of superiority towards 
other arms as the airman of today. 
Especially was this true in the Con- 
federate Army. The South, it was ad- 
mitted, was superior in mounted troops, 
but the failure of Stuart to cooperate 
at Gettysburg is held by students of 
this decisive battle of the Civil War as 
responsible for the defeat of Lee. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent in this country by an at- 
tempt to substitute the Coast Artillery, 
not only for Infantry but for the Navy. 
In 1884 and 1885 there was a national 
defense awakening which finally eulmi- 
nated in a memorable letter by Samuel 
J. Tilden. 


less !’’ 


‘*Our coasts are defense- 
was the insistent ery then as 
the weakness of our air defenses is now. 
To settle the question once for all, the 
Endicott Board was appointed by 
President Cleveland. There were also 
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several other boards appointed subse- 
quently, one of which was known as 
the Taft Board. It was with consider- 
able difficulty that I secured a copy of 
the Endicott report, which was quite a 
voluminous affair. Several general 
officers of the Army had never heard 
of it, and the older officers are trying 
to forget the coast artillery nightmare. 
The testimony before the board and its 
report followed along the lines of the 
recent air service testimony. 

The board recommended in effect a 
cannon on every crag along the coast. 
Every little harbor and inlet was to be 
armed with coast artillery guns, these 
to be supplemented by a system of 
mines and torpedoes. When the sub- 
marine made its appearance, the advo- 
eates of this system of defense wanted 
them attached to the coast artillery. 

A picture by which a small force of 
coast artillerymen manning large dis- 
appearing guns could defend the coun- 
try against any attack, while the In- 
fantry and Cavalry would police the 
interior, was held up before the people. 
It was as impressive as any of the re- 
cent descriptions as to how wars will be 
won in the air. The Navy under this 
system was practically a useless expen- 
diture. It was contended stoutly that 
the day of the battleship had passed. 

Now, the air partisans are demanding 
that the Coast Artillery be abolished. 
It is contended that the maintenance of 
coast artillery is a useless expenditure. 
Yet some of us can remember how in 
the World War a coast artillery force, 
properly supported by mobile artillery, 
held the Dardanelles against the power- 
ful British fleet. This fully demon- 
strated that coast artillery, or large 
guns, have a vital function in the na- 
tion’s defenses. It has not been offi- 
cially designated by the General Staff 
as ‘‘harbor defenses,’’ which accurately 
deseribes the coast artillery mission. 
There will never be a time when heavy 
artillery, either on fixed bases or on 
railroads, will not be effective in de- 
fending harbors and waterways like the 
Dardanelles or the Panama Canal. The 
Coast Artillery has been assigned to its 





proper mission, as the Air §& 
will be. 

At the close of the World War | here 
was a demand for a separate cor). for 
tanks. Machine gun enthusiast; 4) 
wanted a machine gun corps. But 
these demands were resisted by the 
thought leaders of the Army. Bo'} of 
these new implements of warfare have 
been assigned to their proper réle._ [i 
is true they have not been developed as 
they should be. The War Depari ment 
and General Staff appreciate their 
work, and the retarding of their de- 
velopment is due solely to the lack of 
appropriations. 

So is it with the Air Service. No 
one in the Army or Navy disputes the 
contention that aireraft has forced a 
revision for the plans for the defense 
of the nation. But this revision wil! be 
done by the Army and Navy with the 
full realization that an air force must 
be organized and trained as part of th 
ground troops. An air force, ever so 
efficient, will be useless and a positiv 
handicap if it does not operate with 
the Army on land and the Navy at sea 

Aircraft in land battles is a valuable 
aid to the Infantry, and Infantrymen 
are enthusiastic on having an adequat: 
air force. They are not led astray, 
however, by overenthusiastic special 
ists. Military thought the world over 
recognizes that the value of an army 
depends on its Infantry, because it al- 
ways has been and remains the prin- 
cipal agent of battle. The other arms 
aid it but ean do nothing without it. 
In battle, its task is infinitely more 
onerous than the task of other arms. 
It pays the heaviest tribute to death 
On its forward march depends victory; 
when it recoils, defeat is visited upon 
the Army and the nation. 


® 


Summary Court Officer: Now Private 
Blank, have you anything further to of- 
fer this court that will cause it not to im- 
pose the extreme penalty for your of- 
fense? 


Private 


Vite 


SO 


Blank: Well, sir, I haven't 


anything with me, but I will fix you up 
payday. 
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The General 
Cloth, 


Aw To Civi, Power. 
worth, Kans. : 
e School Press, 1925. 

30 pp. Price $1.50. 

text of this book, just off the 

was prepared for the General 

Schools by Maj. C. M. Dowell, 
try, then in Judge Advocate Gen- 
Dept. The book is divided into 

ipters: International Law, the 
of War, Military Government, 
tie Disturbances and Martial 
esides four appendices, covering 
ves, which give various forms for 
ents, orders, ete. 
book does not purport to exhaust 
rious subjects, but does give the 

prineiples involved and their 

il application in concise and 

orm. On subjects of interna- 

aw only those parts are pre- 
| which furnish a setting for the 
‘ subject treated in the remain- 
the book. 
need for a book of this kind has 
x been felt. 

‘e your order through the Book 
partment, Infantry Association. It 

be sent postpaid. 

Roors AND CAUSES OF THE WARS; 
1914-1918. By John 8. Ewart. New 
rk: George H. Doran Co., 1925. 
ith, Svo, 2 vols., 1204 pp. Price, 
12.50. 

Vhat caused the World War? The 
vr of these volumes has devoted 
months to the assembling of the 

t array of facts on the subject, has 
em down in scholarly fashion and 

| them reached definite conclusions 
will be diffieult to disprove. 

rs have far deeper roots than 

will profess to believe. Pacifists 
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like to put the whole blame on the ‘‘de- 
sire of the standing armies for military 
glory.’’ To the the 


average citizen 


precipitating reason seems to be ample, 
and he is easily misled into believing 
that because armies and navies exist, 


they have an immediate part in the 
causes for conflict. The pacifist, there- 
fore, finds a fertile field for the spread 
of this false doctrine immediately fol- 
lowing war. 

Though not written for this purpose, 
these volumes, if closely read and 
studied, are the strongest arguments 
for national preparedness today. The 
facts gathered by Mr. Ewart are ample 
in themselves to show that wars cannot 
be eliminated from this mundane 
sphere as long as racial and religious 
frailties of passion, greed, and selfish 
ness exist. 

The first pages are devoted to a study 
of the discussion of the subject as 
treated by forty-nine representative 
writers and statesmen of the world. 
He shows that they disclose the widest 
divergence of opinion; their common 
error is the assumption that the cause 
ean be stated in a simple sentence; 
none of them distinguish between roots 
and cause; none refers to a precipitat- 
ing cause; only one refers to one of the 
chief roots—namely, Alsace-Lorraine ; 
of twenty who refer to roots only one 
refers to more than a single 
remaining twenty-nine have 
which can be considered only 
ful. 

In the chapter devoted to the United 
States the author cites great contradic- 
tion of expression by the nation’s lead- 
ers, before, during and after the war. 
The author gathers from the material 
he has assembled the following: ‘‘ Al- 
though it is perfectly clear that the 
United States entered the war in de- 


root, the 
opinions 
as fanci- 
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fense of American lives and property 
as against attack by German sub- 
marines, that is by no means the gen- 
erally accepted view. It is much too 
self-regarding. It supplies no basis for 
self-laudation. Nobler and more mag- 
nanimous motives have been substi- 
tuted for it. Reiterated paeans of self- 
applause have made assertion of it ex- 
tremely unpopular. The inexorable 
facts nevertheless remain.”’ 

The summary of conclusions reached 
by the author after many pages of ex- 
position, states that there were two 
main roots of the war, one in Alsace- 
Lorraine and the other in the Balkans. 
France was responsible for the western 
root of the war; the Great Powers 
(1878), Austria-Hungary (1908), and 
the parties to the treaty of Bucharest 
(1913) must share the responsibility in 
the Balkans. Responsibility for pre- 
cipitating the hostilities must be at- 
tributed to Serbia, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. 

The author states that the reason for 
participation in the war of the acces- 
sory powers and four of the associates 
—Japan, Italy, Bulgaria and Rouma- 
nia—was self-interest. Belgium fought 
her territory was invaded. 
The United States was forced into the 
war by persistent attacks upon her 
yreece 
forced into it by the United Kingdom 
and France. Turkey was tricked or 
kicked into it by Germany. 

This work provides the 
printed evidence for every man’s per- 
study and consideration. It 
affords an opportunity for first hand 
investigation as to one of the moment- 
ous events of all time. It will bring a 
general enlightment out of the confu- 
sion that now obseures the subject. 


beeause 


citizens and shipping. was 


notable 


sonal 


AERONAUTICAL METEOROLOGY. By Wil- 
lis Roy Gregg. New York: The itop. 
ald Press Co., 1925. Cloth, 8vo. 144 
pp. Price $2.50. 

This is the first of a series of 
on aeronautics proposed to be pub! 

by this firm. The editor of the library 

is Lieut. Col. C. deF. Chandler, U. § 

A., retired. | 


L 
VAS 


neq 


Mr. Gregg is a noted meteorologist. 
whose clear treatise of the subject, gen. 
erally recognized as indispensable ¢ 
the successful development of aeronay 
tics, supplies an important need for 
the air service. 

® 


Teacher: “Bobby, did you ask your fa- 
ther what the most famous war song is?” 

Bobby: “Yes, Miss—he said it 
“Here Comes the Bride!” 


® 
Our Tower of Defense 
HERE is no objection to the $100. 
000,000 air program proposed by a 
special House committee—provided all 


was 


other arms of the service are corre- 
spondingly supported. 

We are willing to concede that the 
United States would benefit defensive. 
ly from the expenditure of even so 
vast a sum as $20,000,000 per annum 
for a period of five years for the pro- 
curement and operation of aircraft. 

But, only on condition that corre- 
sponding and proportionate support 
was tendered the other branches of the 
military service. 

Concentration on aircraft is 
parable with putting a fancy roof on 
a house—and ignoring the foundation. 

Or, furnishing the upstairs rooms 
and leaving the first floor vacant. 

Or, buying a $40 hat and letting 
one’s toes protrude from broken shoes. 

There are plenty of predictions that 
the ‘‘next war’’ will be ‘‘fought in 
the skies.’’ 


com- 
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the Franeo-Spanish campaign 
the Riffs was waged by infan- 
fly, with supporting artillery, 
and armored ears. The French 
Syria is being waged by in- 
cavalry and artillery. When 
eks and Bulgarians clashed on 
ilgarian border recently, the 
was between opposing forces 
try and artillery. 
ts are unpleasant things, but 
nnot be escaped. 
facts of the military situation 
rid over are these: Wars on land 
e being waged by infantry and 
ery, with eavalry and airplanes 
important 
but auxiliaries, nevertheless. 


ixiliaries auxiliaries, 


s true, 
Wars 
tleships, battle 


submarines and airplanes as aux- 


at sea are being waged by bat- 
cruisers, destroyers, 


iries—important auxiliaries, also, 

it still auxiliaries. 

It would be the height of military 
to exalt the auxiliary at the ex- 

the 


d up the airplane and subma- 


main fighting foree, or 


nse of 


to the neglect of the land army 


the capital ship.—Seattle Times. 


ad 
Does Peggy lisp? 
No, why? 
I heard her say that they were 
to have booths at the party.— 


cland News. 
® 
A Governor’s View on Military 
Instruction 


’ a leeture delivered a short time 
zo to the cadets of the University 
Minnesota, 


Governer Theodore 


stianson said: 


Military instruction at the univer- 
sities and at Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps finds its justifieation not 

u that it serves the need of the 
al defense, but even more in that 
resses on those who receive it 
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their obligation to serve. Military 
training ministers to young men in a 
most beneficial way. I know; for two 
years I served as a private in the rear 
rank; once or twice I drilled in the 
‘‘awkward squad.’’ Military training 
gives a certain efficiency in military 
tactics and practices; but it also aids 
in building up. physieal strength, 
habits of enduranée, poise, cleanliness, 
orderliness, and obedience to and re 
spect for authority. All of these char 
acter values are much needed in 
life today, particularly in the lives of 
young men who are to be our future 
leaders. 

Such training helps to break down 
the erroneous impression entertained 
people, that the Army is 
merely a machine of war. The Army) 
is a servant of peace as well, with 
corps of trained engineers, craftsmen, 
mathematicians, physicians, techni 
cians, and scientists. The Army aids 
in the administration of relief in times 
of crisis; at such times it also keeps 
law and order. It helps to construct 
roads, bridges, dams and countless 
other public projects. But more than 
all else, perhaps, the good of military 
training lies in the fact that it pre- 
pares young men to be better citizens 
and gives them to know that they have 
a stake in the State and Nation, and 
that they must bear the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship if they would share 
its privileges. 


our 


by some 


Some Job! 


ETTING 

G pienie. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are 
silly. 


out a magazine is no 


If we don’t, they say we are too se- 
rious. 

If we publish original matter, they 
say we lack variety. 

If we publish things from other pa- 
pers we are too lazy to write. 

If we stay on the job, we ought to 
be out rustling news. 
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If we are rustling news, we are not 
attending to business in our own de- 
partment. 

If we do not print contributions, we 
don’t show proper appreciation. If we 
do print them, the paper is filled with 
junk. 

Like as not some fellows will say we 
swiped this from another magazine. 

So we did.—The N. C. R. News. 

® 
Switchboard Operation in 
Communications Platoons 


Capt. John A. Ballard, Signal Corps 


T some time during the training of 
A: wire section, the officer in 
charge of an Infantry Signal Commu- 
nications Platoon must teach his men 
the operation of switchboards. In or- 
der to simulate the actual conditions 
under which a wire system operates, 
during combat, various headquarters 
telephone installations should be rep- 
resented, code designations should be 
used, local telephones should be in- 
stalled and a means of alternate rout- 
ing of calls provided. 

After the technical details of wire 
systems have been mastered, it has 
been customary to install lo- 


men may practice switchboard «pers. 
tion at the same time and yet remaiy 
under the direct supervision an eo». 


trol of one instructor. Briefly the 
scheme is as follows: Switeh)oards 
representing installations at reeime 
tal and battalion headquarters are se 
up at convenient locations in a roo: 


(or out of doors) and connected wp as 
shown. In another room at some dis 
tance away the instructor sets up 

twelve-line switchboard or an equiva. 
lent arrangement making nine mon 
cord units available, representing th; 
brigade headquarters, the switch boar! 
units being marked with their proper 
designations. Two local telephones are 
installed at each headquarters, ove for 
the commanding officer and one fo 
the message center. Instead of lead 
ing to telephones, these two local ei: 
cuits are run from each switehboard 
back to the brigade switchboard which 
is operated by the instructor. 
lines are marked with the code desig 
nation of each local line as BEAR | 
BEAR 3, BUCK 1, BUCK 3, etc., as 
shown in the diagram. Traffic d 


These 





eal telephones near the 
switchboards in order that the 
operators may complete calls. 
Unless separate rooms or 
booths are available for these 
there will be considerable con- 
fusion due to the nearness of 
the local telephones to the 
switchboards and to each 
other. 

With a simple wire system 
installed as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram, the con- 
fusion incident to the local 








astrenters Swot 


& 














ed Switchboord Operotian 





telephones is eliminated. Four 


Diagram for Instructing in Switchboard Operation 
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should be prepared for each 
ard. 
ample of the working of this 
ment will show its training 
t onee. The instructor plugs 
the unit marked BLOT 1 and 

BLOT operator to connect 
th BUMP 1. The operator at 
sees by his traffie diagram that 
st secure BUMP through 
and ealling BEAR is connect- 
the BUMP operator who plugs 
rings on the unit marked BUMP 
ee this local cireuit BUMP 1 
ected back into the instructor’s 

board, the drop in front of the 
‘or marked BUMP 1 falls and 
vs the eall has been successfully 
eted. After having answered as 


BUMP 1 the instructor may leave the 


‘‘busy’’ and plugging in on 


BEAR 1 ask the operator for BUMP 


Since the direct line from BEAR 


to BUMP is already in use, the opera- 


ed 


nror 
0 


nr 


en 


PEAR must use the alternate 
¢ through BUCK. When the 
on the instructor’s board mark- 

BUMP 3 falls he knows that the 
operators concerned in securing 


t connection have done their work 


] 


erly. After answering this call 
ring off on both lines and then 


ceed with other calls so chosen that 


\ 


rk of the four operators is equal- 
nd all may get the desired prac- 
d training. 
sistant instruetors in this training 
stationed at the switchboards 
erve and make corrections when 
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necessary but the control is central- 
ized in the officer or noncommissioned 
officer in charge of the exercise and 
since he initiates all calls he will be 
familiar with what is being attempted 
and the fall of the drops directly in 
front of him is the evidence of results 
obtained. 
® 
A Timely Note 
4,076 people died last year of gas. 
39 inhaled it. 


37 put a lighted match to it. 
4,000 STEPPED ON IT. 


® 
Corrections in Article 


EVERAL typographical errors ap- 


peared in the article ‘‘How Bol- 
shevism Controls Russia,’’ appearing 
in the January INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
On page 27, the 14th to 16th lines in 
the last paragraph should be the 3d to 
6th lines; the last six lines on page 33 
should be placed at the head of the 
page; the eighth line from the bottom 
is a duplicate line, the sentence being 
corrected to read, ‘‘The Communists 
numbered about two hundred thou- 
sand.,’’ 

The author of the article, Maj. 
Thomas C. Lonergan, Inf., D. O. L., 
who has made an extensive study of 
the conditions in Russia and much of 
it first hand, previously contributed 
an article on Russia which appeared 
in the July, 1925, number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. These articles have 
been the subject of so much favorable 
comment that the author has consented 
to write another for a future number. 


D 









18th Infantry Receives Cups 
From Reserves 


N recognition of the splendid services 
I rendered to the 309th Infantry by 
the 18th Infantry during the past 
training season, the former regiment 
made a presentation of two silver lov- 
ing cups to be competed for annually 
in the 18th Infantry. One of the cups 
is for excellence in rifle practice and 
the other is for machine gun marks- 
manship. 

A committee of presentation, headed 
by Col. T. D. Langdon, 309th Infantry, 
recently visited the stations of the com- 
panies which won the cups for 1925 and 
at appropriate formations the trophies 
were awarded. Company B at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y., won the rifle trophy and 
Company D at Fort Hamilton the ma- 
chine gun cup. 

Courtesies such as these are highly 
appreciated and tend to create a closer 
relationship between the various com- 
ponents of the Army. 

® 
Ninth Infantry Has New Insignia 
NEW type of distinctive insignia 
has been approved for the 9th In- 
fantry. This insignia will be a special 
type belt buckle, which, for officers, will 
replace the buckle of the Sam Brown 
belt and for enlisted men, the buckle 
on the garrison belt. The design will 
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y 


be an imperial five-toed Chinese dragon 
encircling a dise bearing the numeral 
‘*9”’ with the motto, ‘‘Keep up the 
fire’’ around the edge of the dise. The 
numeral, head and claws of the dragon 
will be made in haut relief and brightly 
polished ; the body of the bas relief wil! 
be dull finish. The buckle will comme. 
morate the part taken by the regiment 
in the campaign in China. 


® 


Competitions in Porto Rico 
HE annual regimental track and 
field meets of the 65th Infantry 
were held at San Juan in December, 
and Company M, stationed at Cayey, 
was the winner after a very close com- 
petition. The trophies won by Com- 
pany M were the Bullard trophy and 
the regimental cup. The Bullard 
trophy, presented by General Bullard, 
is a handsome silver miniature of an 
athlete; the regimental trophy 
large silver loving cup. At the con- 
clusion of the meet the trophies were 
presented to the winning company by 
Col. G. H. Estes, and the demonstra- 
tion that followed closely resembled a 
college celebration of an athletic vic- 
tory. The Porto Rican soldiers are 
keen for athletic competitions. 
The regimental rifle competition was 
won by Company G, which also won the 
Chief of Infantry’s combat team match. 


is a 





» 


- mena as, 


2 
ei 
j 
; 
id 


Infantry 
pany received the Harvey 
as a result of its victory in the 


tal match. 


I) 


New Courses at Benning 
& National Guard Field Officers’ 
ss at the Infantry School began 
irse of instruction on January 4. 
, officers are attending. On Jan- 
5. the refresher class began its 
Two distinguished 
rv officers are enrolled, Brig. 
Frank R. MeCoy and Charles D. 


tes 


onth course. 


(T) 


Famous Soldiers Served in the 
8th Infantry 


OXES in the Doughboy Memorial 
B Stadium at the Infantry School, 
contributed by the 8th Infantry, will 
be dedicated to outstanding military 
figures who performed heroie deeds 
while in the service of the regiment. 
The most prominent of these are, Gen- 
erals Longstreet and Pickett, C. 8S. A., 
who while lieutenants of the 8th In- 
Churu- 
busco and Chapultepee in the Mexican 
War At 
Longstreet carried the 8th Infantry’s 
colors until wounded, when they were 
taken by Lieutenant Pickett who car- 
ried them to the top of the castle. 
Maj. Joseph K. Wilson 
John H. effected their 
escape from regimental headquarters of 
the 8th Infantry at San Antonio, 
Texas, when surrounded by Confed- 
erates at the beginning of the Civil 
War, concealing the colors of the regi- 
ment on their persons. The colors were 
presented to the President. For this 
act each received the Medal of Honor, 

| of which at that time was not 
cted as now. 


fantry were conspicuous at 


Chapultepee, Lieutenant 


Sort 


and 


Corp. Hesse 
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Col. William J. Worth was the first 
commander of the regiment during the 
Canadian Border He 


served gallantry 


»« 


disturbances. 
with conspicuous 
through several wars. 
Corp. Seth L. Wald, 1st Lieut. John 
J. James and Maj. Samuel V. Ham 
were conspicuous in the Philippines in 
1906. Wald the 
Medal of Honor for saving the lives of 


Corporal received 


an officer and a soldier in a _ heroic 


struggle against a large number of 


Pulajanes. Lieutenant James with ten 
men fought hand-to-hand with a large 
number of Pulajanes and sueceeded in 
dispersing them, but the lieutenant and 
three lost their Captain 
Ham, with 45 men of Company L, 8th 
Infantry, fought and defeated about 


men lives. 


200 Filipinos in a spectacular battle 
which broke the strength of the Insur- 
rectionists in Leyte. 

The accounts of these heroic actions 
will be entered in detail in the special 
volume which will be placed in the 
trophy room in the Memorial Stadium 

i 


Training in the 18th Brigade 
HE period of training of 
the 18th Infantry Brigade 

forced), 


winter 
re-el- 
13th 


Infantry regiments, contains a series 


including the 5th and 
of competitions between companies in 
The 
Brig. Gen. Malvern-Hill Barnum, con 
siders the winter training period the 


battalions. brigade commander, 


least interesting and in his desire to 
added 


and men he provided for these compe- 


stimulate interest in officers 
titions. 

During December messes were sub- 
jected to the test, and in January mor- 
ale The February 
tests will be on care and use of bar- 


was the feature. 


racks and include the following points: 


Cleanliness, including kitchen and 
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dining room; attractiveness to the en- 
listed men; efficiency and economy in 
heating; efficiency and economy of 
lighting, and uniformity of arrange- 
ment. 

The contest in March will be on the 


appearance of men and their equip- 
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Basketball Now the Leading 


A 


the premier late winter sport. 
Infantry School, the Blue team 
feat by Wofford College by th 
of 30 to 17, but in the second gai 


ort 
practically all Infantry 


basketball is now in full s 








Winners of the Infantry Pistol Team Match 


The National Rifle Association’s Pistol Team Match for 1925 was won by Ser\ 
Company, 4th Infantry, stationed at Fort George Wright, Wash. The scores { 
the match were those made at the regular —— practice, and the member 


the team had no special or extra instruction. 
structor was ist Lieut. Kameil Maertens. 


he company commander and 
From left to right in the picture a: 


Pvt. Pete Castanius, Sgt. Charles Gillespie, Lieutenant Maertens, Pvt. Wilfr 
Heath, Pvt. Jacob Krieger and Pvt. Theodore Kollmar. The account of the mat: 
was published in the January number of the Infantry Journal 


ment, with special attention to care of 
war sets of equipment, care of mech- 
anies’ tools, appearance at meals, and 
care of every-day uniforms. 

The instructions by the brigade com- 
mander were quite general, and he left 
many of the details to be solved by 
the various battalion commanders. 





a close victory over Charlotte (N. | 
Y. M. C. A., 30 to 29. In the vi 

of Washington, the Fort Washi: 

3d Battalion, 12th Infantry tea: 
annexed several victories and it seems 
to be on the road for anothe 


championship. 
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| Tests in Second Division 
annual competitive tests held 
e Seeond Division in December 
to have been as thorough and 

as ever held in the American 
lhe 1st Infantry won two of the 
init’? competitions, with Com- 

[, commanded by Lieut. A. J. 

as the best rifle company in the 

., and Company M, again taking 

nor as the best machine gun com- 

The latter was commanded by 

P. A. Brawner during the test 

‘| problem in the absence of the 

ny commander, Capt. C. E. Fen- 

The 9th Infantry won the ‘‘best 
lguarters ecompany’’ test, and the 
Infantry the ‘‘best service com- 

competition. Tests were also 
held among units of other services in 
the division. 

General Malone, in commenting on 
the conduet of the test stated that the 
most valuable feature of the test was 
the emphasis it gave to all round effi- 
ciency as distinguished from one man 
He added, ‘‘That unit is 
not satisfactorily trained which cannot 
continue to funetion without material 
impairment of its efficiency when its 
leaders or when several subordinate 
leaders become easualties. No one-man 
unit and no unit which gave undue 
emphasis to one phase of training only 
has been able to win in this competi- 

A board of officers has been 
d to recommend a _ distinctive 
dge to be worn this year by the win- 

u the final test and the winners 
he selected as the honor units on 


An 


7 


leadership. 


tion 


ccasions of eeremony and when 
courtesies are to be shown to 
cuished persons.”’ 


‘Ee AWARDS IN IST INFANTRY 


end of the year was also the oc- 


easion for the awarding of trophies 
within the 1st Infantry. Company F 
received a beautiful cup in recogni- 
tion of having had the highest average 
rifle score on the range during the 
last season. Company H received the 
cup for a similar feat with the ma- 
chine gun. Company C was awarded 
an appropriately engraved shield for 
having the cleanest and neatest ar- 
ranged kitchen and dining room in the 
regiment. 

The regiment published a year book 
of 1925 which gives a comprehensive 
history of the regiment, and a roster 
of the personnel. 

@® 


Heroic Conduct of Infantrymen 
WO serious accidents occurred on 
December 5 near San Juan, Porto 

Rico, and which resulted in the com- 

mendation of Lieut. Robert N. Young, 

65th Infantry, and Pvt. 1st Cl. Torres 
and Pvts. Alvarez and Moreno of the 
same regiment. Lieutenant Young 
rescued three Porto Ricans who were 
pinned under a Ford truck which had 
plunged off the road into water about 
six feet deep. Despite the fact that he 
was in full uniform he effected the 
bringing to shore of the three civilians, 
and saving all of them from drowning. 

The enlisted men who were commended 

made heroic, though unsuccessful, at- 

tempts to save the life of a fellow sol- 
dier who was pinned under a truck 
which had broken through a causeway 
and fallen into deep water. 
® 
Overcomes Opposition to 
eu ee as Se 

HE recruiting season for the C. M. 

T. C. will soon be in full swing. It 

opened officially on January 1. 

Col. David L. Stone, 6th Infantry, 
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reported that last year some opposi- 
tion of parents developed in St. Louis 
and vicinity. In order to meet the 
situation he invited the parents to the 
camp so that they might see their boys 
at work, and a parents’ table was 
placed in the mess halls for their ac- 
commodation. A result was that all 
who visited the camp became staunch 
advocates for the C. M. T. C. idea. 
® 
C. O. Meets Enlisted Men's 
Families 

LTHOUGH the commanding offi- 
A cers of regiments have made it a 
practice to be solicitous of the welfare 
of the families of enlisted men as a 
matter of personal interest and to cre- 
ace feeling of cooperation, a special 
oceasion arranged for the commanding 
officer and his wife to meet the fami- 
lies of all enlisted men is more or less 
a new idea. Col. A. J. Dougherty, 
commanding the 25th Infantry, re- 
cently provided for such an occasion 
which has added materially in creat- 
ing a spirit of good feeling and in im- 
proving the general esprit of the com- 
mand. 

® 

A Cup Winner in The 15th 

N three of the target seasons since 

1922, Company L, 15th Infantry, 
in China, has excelled in average per- 
centage in rifle marksmanship, and as 
a result has been the possessor of the 
K. M. A. shooting trophy. In 1922 
the Kailan Mining Company present- 
ed a beautiful eup to the 15th Infan- 
try as a token of appreciation of the 
service rendered by the regiment in 
the civil war of that year. Company 
L was the first organization to win 
the cup three times and now becomes 
the permanent possessor, having won 


it in 1922, 1923 and 1925. In com. 
mending the company, Col. \. Kk 
Naylor, the regimental commander. 
stated that Company L has increased 
its efficiency as a firing unit each year. 
He also commended the Service Com. 
pany for winning second place in the 
competition for permanent possession 
of the trophy. 
® 
Revision of Training Methods 
In 3d 
ERTAIN changes in the training 
program of the 3d Infantry have 
been made by Col. W. E. Welsh, com- 
manding officer. There are now in 
operation centralized schools for train- 
ing noncommissioned officers and se. 
lected privates in subjects included in 
the Training Regulations. These 
schools are held in the forenoon and 
are in charge of specially selected offi- 
cers. Basie schools for privates are 
still being held under supervision of 
the company commanders. The 
method has had a splendid success. 
There is, of course, general opposi- 
tion in the Infantry to the idea of re- 
moving all training from the supervis- 
ion of company commanders, yet it 
appears that if properly coordinated 
the company commander, who is re- 
sponsible for the training and effi- 
ciency of his company, reaps a bene- 
fit from a certain amount of centralized 
instruction in specialties. Many com- 
manders recall the period when decen- 
tralization was carried to extremes, 
and the company commander was only 
an administrator. 
® 
Regular Infantry Publications 
HE INFANTRY JOURNAL is being 
favored by receipt of the following 
publications which assist us in keeping 
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with the Regular Infantry 


try School News; weekly; edi- 
t. Elbridge Colby, Inf. 
d Division Review; weekly; 
Lieut. C.M. Willingham, 1st Inf, 
) Corps News; weekly; publish- 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Guidon; weekly; published at 
Fort Sill, Okla.; editor, Lieut. L. R. 
Woods, Ist F. A. 
The Sentinel; weekly; published at 
tsin, China, by the 15th Infantry ; 
r, Lieut. H. W. Lehr, 15th Inf. 
The Bullet; weekly; published at 
Nogales, Ariz., by the 25th Infantry; 
ditor, Ist Lieut. D. C. Hardin, 25th 


El Morro News; weekly; published 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, by the 65th 
Infantry; editor, Lieut. T. T. Shan- 
non, 65th Inf. 

We would be glad to be placed on 
the mailing list of any other papers or 
news bulletins published at Infantry 
posts. 

® 

Customs in the 29th Infantry 

I1E eustoms which have existed in 

the 29th Infantry in the past have 
been codified and made official and are 
published to the command. The sec- 
tion devoted to officers contains the 
following: 

a. Assignment of Officer to Regi- 
ment. Regimental commander writes 
personal letter of weleome. An officer 
is designated to meet the new arrival, 
and to aeeompany him on first call on 
the regimental commander. Adjutant 
arranges to have officer and family 
eared for until settled in his assigned 
quarters. Adjutant introduces new 

il to all officers of regiment at 
assembly. Officer and adult 


members of family-will be in receiving 
line at first regimental social function 
after arrival. Calls will be made on 
new arrivals as soon as established in 
quarters. 

b. Bride of an Officer. Band 
serenade bride. Calls will be made. 
Standard wedding gift purchased from 


will 


community chest fund and presented 


by regiment. Regimental reception 
held annually in honor of newly ar- 
rived brides. 

c. Birth of Child. 


flowers by regiment. 


Mother 


Regimental com 


is sent 


mander writes letter of 
tion. 


congratyla- 
Child is presented silver mug 
by regiment. Colors of regiment will 
be available for christening ceremony. 

d. Death 


Family. 


Member of 
Officer will be designated to 
Letter of 
by regimental commander. 


of Officer or 


written 
Flowers 


assist. condolence 
will be sent by regiment. 

e. Officer Relieved from Regiment. 
Suitable function or despedida will be 
given. All officers will be assembled 
to bid farewell. Adjutant will pro- 
vide that all officers and family be 
‘*taken in’’ by some one in the regi- 
ment just prior to departure. An offi- 
cer will accompany departing officer 
to railroad station. 

An interpretation of A. R. 605- 
125 is given beeause of the special con- 
ditions which exist at the present sta- 
tion of the regiment, Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Attendance at functions given by the 
post commandant and at regimental 
social affairs is considered as official 
duty. 

The 29th Infantry Club and Com- 
munity Chest are supported by dues 
from all officers. These funds provide 
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for social and other activities of the 
regiment. 

The regimental commander, Col. 
James B. Gowen, gives as his opinion 
‘‘officers of the 29th Infantry by vir- 
tue of their office and station are un- 
der personal obligation vo participate 
in certain activities which while not 
official, are such as to have almost offi- 
cial claim to their support. It is real- 
ized that because of their financial 
status, the demands upon some officers 
require a careful budgeting of their 
income, but in every case it is believed 
that the following activities should be 
given.a high priority after absolutely 
necessary expenses are met: 

a. The Army Mutual Aid (for offi- 
cers with dependents unless such de- 
pendents are otherwise fully provided 
for). 

b. The 29th Infantry Community 
Chest. 

c. 29th Infantry Officers’ Mess 
(Club). 

d. The Officers’ Club, Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

e. The Infantry School Athletie As- 
sociation. 

f. The United States Infantry As- 
sociation. 

g. The Army Relief Society. 

h. American Legion. 


® 
Combat Team 


EMBERS of the Chief of In- 
fantry’s combat team for 1925 
which have not been reported previous- 
ly in these columns are the following: 
Sixty-fifth Infantry—Corp. Jose Ca- 
bra, Pvts. 1st Cl. Franciseo Maldonado, 
Evaristo Correa, Pvts. Juan Hernan- 
dez, Rafael Marchese, Hilario Diaz, 
and Basilio Preito. 
29th Infantry—Corps. Arthur W. 


Seabury and Edward Myers a: 
Ist Cl. Jessie Tayler, Raleigh L. ()\jyey 
John W. Shelton and Otis A. |)eMor; 
and Pvts. Ernest D. Bohannoy ang 
Noel F. Covington. 

4th Infantry—Corp. Frank IH} Hem 
mer, Pvts. Ist Cl. Wallace B. Long 
Joe F. Cook and Charles Lingw ic and 
Pvts. Vernon R. Moranville, Gleny 
Merriman, Lawrence Darrigna and 
James Murphy. 

26th Infantry—Corp. William J 
Burke, Pvts. Ist Cl. Charles Adams 
Raymond Lane, Peter Lupica and 
George E. Shaw and Pvts. Cloyd W 
Coffee, Brawley F. Crawley and Henry 
R. Randall. 

llth Infantry—Corp. Major T 
Pipes, Pvts. Ist Cl. A. G. Martin, Ray- 
mond Cattani, H. R. Chappelear, L. ¢ 
Scites and Victor Browning and Pyts 
Loyd D. Austin and C. E. Gambral| 

34th Infantry—Corp. Fred F 
Whitfield, Pvts. Ist Cl. Roseoe Creech 
Harry Grandstaff, Joah Jacob, Victor 
E. Johnson, Kandig R. MeCord, Pvts 
Clarence F. Good and James Martin 

17th Infantry—Corp. Andrew € 
Davis, Pvyts. Ist Cl. Erich Hermann 
Halfdan E. Hovland, Anton M. Ko- 
walski, James D. Newton, Lory ( 
Staton, Jess E. Swadley, and Joseph 
L. Wasilewski. 

15th Infantry—Cpl. Myles H 
Thomas, Pvts. Ist Cl. Edmond Foun- 
taine, Jack J. Miller and Lawrence © 
Smith and Pvts. William T. 
John Juvan, Henry T. Swanso) and 
Joseph H. Szalecki. 


® 
Thirty Years as Infantrymen 


IRST SERGEANT ALBERT A. 
GALUHN, Service Co., 29:h In- 
fantry, retired from active service 0! 
January 2, 1926, after thirty years 


Pyts 


Brent 
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|! of which was in the Infan- 
served with the Ist, 16th, 
th and 29th. 
Set. William H. Collins, 
Co., 1st Inf., was placed on the 
ist on January 4, having spent 
his service in the Infantry. 
mes Sergeant Collins was dis- 
with character ‘‘excellent.’’ 
ice in the Infantry was in the 
2d and 1st Regiments. 
eneral orders, their respective 
ital commanders complimented 
these faithful soldiers for their spirit 
sacrifice and devotion to their 
y and duty. 
16 Mr. Set. Edwin 
,. Jones, one of the eapable noncom- 
missioned officers in the office of the 
‘hief of Infantry, was retired. Ser- 
reant Jones had been chief clerk of 
the training braneh of the office since 
s establishment. Most of his service 
un the Infantry, the 49th Iowa 
utry, 29th Infantry, 28th Infan- 
short period in the Ordnance De- 
partment and finally in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry. During the 
war he was commissioned in the Ad- 
General’s Department and was 
discharged as major. The officers and 
men of the Chief of Infantry’s office 
presented Sergeant Jones with a hand- 
some gift upon his retirement, and the 
‘hief of Infantry issued a general or- 
which he congratulated Ser- 
it Jones on behalf of the officers 
men of the office on his long and 
\| service and wished for him fu- 
e success and happiness in his well- 
| retirement. 


® 
Organization Days 


On January 


jutant 


HE 


7th Infantry’s Organization 
was celebrated at Vancouver 


Barracks, Wash., on January 15. The 
morning’s activities consisted of the as- 
sembly of the regiment in the post 
gymnasium where addresses were made 
by the regimental commander, Col. 
Frank J. Morrow, and others. A field 
day was held in the afternoon in which 
the First Battalion competed against 
the Third Battalion. A formal dinner 
was held at the post gymnasium by the 
officers of the regiment as a part of the 
festivities at which a number of promi- 
nent guests were present. January 15, 
1926, was the 128th anniversary of the 
organization of the 7th Infantry. 

The 29th Infantry’s Organization 
Day falls on Mareh 3. Included in 
the celebration of the day, a field and 
track meet is scheduled to be held on 
Doughboy Stadium field. 


® 
Fifth Infantry Football 


HE 5th Infantry, stationed at Port- 

land Harbor, Maine, had a hard 
but successful football season in 1925. 
The season was opened with a game 
with the powerful team of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, whom the Infantry, 
after they struck their stride, played 
to a standstill. So pleased were the 
varsity authorities that they insisted 
the 5th play them the opening game 
for all seasons. 

The hardest series of the year was 
played with the 240th Coast Artillery, 
Maine National Guard, a team com- 
posed of ex-college and semi-profes- 
sional players. This was won by the 
Infantry in the third game, the scores 
of the respective games being 13-13, 
0-0, and 6-0. 

Various New England colleges, 
among them, Bowdoin, Bates and Col- 
by applied for games but due to con- 
flicting dates it was impossible to play 
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them. It is planned, however, that members of the command, an | espe- 
next year these colleges will be placed cially its recruits, by impressing q, 
on the schedule. them the following: 

At a banquet given in Headquarters . 
Company a short time ago, sweaters The coat of arms is to the regiment, 


bearing the regimental coat-of-arms 
were presented to the team members. 
The commanding officer made the pre- 
sentation after a short talk, comparing 
football in the nineties and football of 
today. At the same banquet, Sergeant 
Sokoloski, on behalf of the team pre- 
sented Lieut. Walter A. Elliott with a 
watch charm, formed of a gold foot- 
ball, in appreciation of his work as 
coach. 

Basketball is now under way and the 
team contains strong players. The 
schedule opened with the University 
of Maine on January 23. 

® 

Panama Rifle and Pistol Meet 

N the annual department rifle and 

pistol matches in Panama, held at 
Fort Clayton from December 16 to 19, 
the following were winners of the first 
three places: 

Rifle—1st, Sgt. H. Bramlett, 2d C. 
A. C.; 2d, 1st Sgt. J. Bockrath, Co. I, 
33d Inf.; 3d, Sgt. M. Yelovich, Co. K, 
33d Inf. 

Pistol—Ist, Cpl. M. Sierra, Hars. 
Co., 42d Inf.; 2d, 2d Lieut. J. H. 
Marsh, 14th Inf.; 3d, Pvt. 1st Cl. S. 
A. Sislock, 24th Pursuit Sqn. 

Automatic Rifle—Ist, Sgt. T. Run- 
yan, Co. K, 14th Inf.; 2d, Corp. W. L. 
Drummond, Co. C, 33d Inf.; 3d, Pvt. 
Ist Cl. C. Carson, Co. F, 14th Inf. 

The Infantry regiments won the 
larger proportion of the medals in the 
competition. ® 


What Is the Coat of Arms? 
HE 29th Infantry emphasizes the 
value of its coat of arms to all 


what the flag is to the nation. 

It is an honored privilege to wear 
the coat of arms of the 29th Infantry, 
a privilege that is accorded only to q 
29th Infantryman. 


The wearer is a marked man, be. 
cause of the fame attained by ‘‘The 
Demonstration Regiment of the In. 
fantry School.’’ This fame has been 
spread the length and breadth of the 
Army by the students from the Reg. 
ular Army, Reserve Corps and the Na- 
tional Guard. Also by distinguished 
officers and civilians who have wit- 
nessed the demonstrations. 

Every member of the regiment 
should strive by his actions and deeds 
to add to the glory of our coat of arms 
and should ever be on the alert to 
guard against any act which if com- 
mitted by himself or others, might tend 
to reflect discredit on the regiment and 
lessen the dignity and prestige of its 
coat of arms. 


® 
An Error 


N the January INFANTRY JOURNA) 

there appeared an item ‘‘Some Ac- 
tive Service.’’ It was stated errone- 
ously that the 14th Infantry, Col. ©. 
R. Howland, commanding, was the 
regiment which was designated for the 
duty of quelling the riots in Panama 
City. The regiment which did perform 
the duty was the 33d Infantry, Col. 
John W. Heavey, commanding, and it 
received high commendation for its de- 
portment and efficiency in handling 
the situation. The Inrantry JouRNAL 
apologizes to both regiments for the 
error. 
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National Guard Convention 
HE annual convention of the 8 to hold until the Reserves arrive, 
National Guard Association, and, likewise, we are going to need the 
held at St. Augustine, Fla., Regulars the same way.’’ 





14 to 16, was the oceasion of General Hammond recommended 
the assembling of prominent National that the revision of General Order, No. 
(juardsmen from all parts of the coun- 6, War Department, relating to ad- 


try. During the three-day session Munistration of the Militia Bureau be 
) ‘ the problems confronting the settled through a conference rather 
Guard were discussed. than by appealing to Congress. He 
Maj. Gen. C. C. Hammond, Chief discussed his plan for tying in the 

the Militia Bureau, addressed the training of the C. M. T. C. with the 
tion on the first dav. He stated National Guard summer camps. Rela- 
the Militia Bureau, the national tive to commissioning of National 











agency for the National Guard, tries Guard officers in the Officers’ Reserve 
4 in all matters to serve the National Corps, he said, ‘‘I am of the same opin- 
Guard and to maintain its interests ion as my predecessor that an officer 





and rights. He complimented the recognized in the National Guard 
Regular and Guard officers on duty should be given a commission in the 
with the Militia Bureau and the Guard Army of the United States which is to 










) officers on the General Staff for their become effective on the date of draft 
» constant efforts to secure action in the into Federal service.’’ 

) interest of the National Guard. ‘“‘They _— Brig. Gen. M. A. Reckord, retiring 
» have shown marked ability, interest president of the National Guard As- 
» and aggressiveness,’’ said the General, sociation, stated that his opinion was 








‘‘for our common good. The Regular that entirely too much Federal con- 
© officers on duty in the Militia Bureau trol was being exercised over the Na- 
eserve our strongest commendations.’’ tional Guard. He stated that the diffi- 
= ‘Personally, I do not want to see eulty did not lie in the system but with 
» the Guard built up at the expense of officers who administer the system. In 
the Regular Army. These two com- the matter of strength of the National 








ponents, being first line troops, should Guard he urged that this be deter- 
be coordinated and developed to the mined by the defensive needs of the 
highest possible strength and effici- country, then Congress should provide 
ency. The Regulars should realize the funds. He advocated a peace- 


the event of a major emer- strength of the National Guard of 
hey are going to need us very 250,000. He pointed out that, notwith- 
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standing the study by competent au- 
thorities on preparedness and national 
defense ‘‘we find today the Budget 
provides for a strength of less than 
190,000 in the National Guard. “ What 
does the Budget Bureau know about 
the National Defense? Nothing: it 
is not their business to defend the na- 
tion but to defend the Treasury. 


, 


GENERAL CONNOR’S ADDRESS 


An address by Maj. Gen. Fox Con- 
ner, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 
War Department, contained the fol- 
lowing: 


Problems of supply, ineluding 
money, make this a eritical period for 
all the components of the Army of the 
United States. In order that we may 
pass through this period with least det- 
riment to the national defense, it is 
essential that we have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the necessity for econ- 
omy and that we practice that economy 
which is a fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment. Our expenses must necessarily 
increase if we retain our present 
strength; on the other hand, we shall 
lose strength if we waste dollars. 

You are all aware of the fact that 
the War Department has various pro- 
jects for developing and strengthen- 
ing the various components of the 
Army of the United States. Alto- 
gether the War Department has thir- 
teen separate programs, some of which 
have received formal approval and 
some of which have not. Taken sep- 
arately, each of the programs may 
make out a case of vital importance. 
But each would cost additional large 
sums of money, and if all were put in- 
to effect the cost of the Army of the 
United States would reach more than 
$400,000,000 in a single year. This is 
a staggering total when compared with 
present appropriations. Under the 
present policy of paying off the na- 
tional debt and reducing taxation no 
such sum is available. In the mean- 
time it is the business of the War De- 


partment to utilize 


available in preparing a 


foree, in personnel 


such sums as 


and mat 


the national defense. 
War is more and more a question | 


material. While it 


material without men is helpless, it 
now equally true that men 
the most modern material and 


increasing amounts 
for cannon.’’ 


is still true 4) 


are useles 


It is too early for ust 


forget that though we sent two millioy 
men to France, we were dependent t 
the end on the allies for ammunitio 


In another war we 


may have to fi 


in the beginning as well as at the end 
It is improbable that in another war 
we will have allies to supply us wit 
ammunition and other materia!. With. 
out ammunition we are helpless an 
will remain so during the eleven o: 


twelve months that 


it takes to get in 


to production. In my judgment it 


silly to maintain men in peace unless 


} 


we maintain reasonable ammunitio 


reserves, 
Our ammunition 


reserve has no 


reached the stage where it must 
turned over. To do this costs mone 


additional expense, 
must, if we really 
defense at heart, be 


but that mone 
have the nationa 
found; there is1 


question of additional expense 


greater importance. 


Ammunition is in a class by itsel! 
but there is, of course, an infinite \ 
riety of supplies which are necessa! 
to a properly maintained force, and 1 
is at least questionable if a force mau 
tained in any other way is wort 


while. 


Since the World War we have bea 


living very largely 


on our fat. Th 


extent of this for the Nationa! (uard 
may be judged from the fact that th 


free issues to the 


Guard in 192 


amounted to over $9,000,000. The iat 


is now largely exhausted and ever) 
component will year by year have \ 


ry 


+ 


approach more and more tlic sound 
policy of ‘‘pay as we go.’”’ 

The War Department has consist: 
ently stood squarely by the “o 


Army’’ principle. 


So far as 1 know 
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difference of opinion as to 
ess of that principle. But 
¢ needs of all the compo- 
ich that it is inevitable that 
will arise as to the distri- 
he partial means available 
It is not a sim- 
n, but it will be impossible 


ese net 


‘ds. 


component 
ests of the whole. Above all, 
; must practice real economy. 
for a moment to a brighter, 
igh some of you will consider 
side—the War 
ent has recently approved the 
to the Guard of some 88 units 
As illustrating 
s previously been said, I may 


tesimally 


eadquarters, 


it that in 


etary ol 


timates for 


so, 


works for the 


taking this action 


War considered not 
funds available in 1926, but 


cost in 1928. 


rae 


1927, 


and the in- 


r not to be aceused of gen- 
¢, I offer the following specific 


for consideration in effecting 
es, rather than lose personnel : 
believed that 48 armory drills 
efficiency and that 
ould be limited to that number 
other needs for 
re so stringent. 
summer training 
e limited to 15 or even 14 days. 

personally be opposed to this, 
result 
of actual eamp to less than 13 


maintain 
as long 


ments for 


if the 


as 


omies eould 


were the lim- 


undoubtedly be 
in the preparation of camp 


osses In certain states can be 
In 1925 more than half the 


; 


on account 


States. 


itional Guard losses of Federal 


of 


fire occurred 


half the total losses of prop- 
theft oceurred in eight States. 
figures would indieate that cer- 
tes should earefully examine 
ses of fire and theft. 
ems quite possible that some 
clothing allowances might re- 


economy. 


It 


is 


realized that 


there would be many difficulties in es- 
tablishing such allowances, especially 
for men discharged after 12 or 18 
months, but the possibilities are well 
worth your close study. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The convention elected the following 
officers: President, Gen. J. Clifford R. 
Foster, Fla. N. G.; vice-president, Gen. 
William G. Price, Jr., Pa. N. G.: see 
retary, (re-elected) Lieut. Col. LeRoy 
Pearson, Mich. N. G.; treasurer, (re 
elected) Col. M. R. MacLean, Kans. 
N. G. 


a 


Col. MacNider on the National 
Guard 


Oh; N a letter addressed to Gen. 
aT Milton A. Reckord, president of 
Oj the National Guard Associa- 
tion, read at its annual meeting, Col. 
Hanford MaeNider, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, included the following: 


The average citizen has always been 
just familiar enough with the National 
Guard to think he knew something 
about it, but not conversant enough 
with its problems, unless he has march- 
ed in its ranks, to be able to judge it 
at all. The Guard has suffered accord- 
ingly. 

The nation has always felt that some 
way or other we could muddle 
through. It might be and probably was, 
a good idea to have organized militia, 
but it wasn’t worth much money to 
maintain, and very little encourage- 
ment in any other way. This sort of 
attitude—‘‘let those who like that sort 
of thing fool with it if they get any 
fun out of it, but don’t come around 
bothering me about it.’’ 

There has been a vague conviction 
that men joined the local units because 
they got a thrill out of the regalia— 
some of us did, perhaps—but anyone 
once in found that what he had let 
himself in for was work, not gold 
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braid; grief, not pretty uniforms; and 
genial mockery from the community 
rather than credit for anything else. 
For some reason it has been impossi- 
ble for the man who is willing to let 
the national defense take care of itself, 
to give any credit to the citizen who be- 
lieves he has some personal obligation 
and is willing to sacrifice to meet it. 

It is a good thing for us that there 
have always been men willing to stand 
the gaff, to do unappreciated, unsought 
—more often despised—tasks of main- 
taining the structure of the National 
Guard. Otherwise, our history would 
tell a different story. 

What has brought the average re- 
eruit into the Guard? Has it been 
the uniform, the music, the comrade- 
ship, the persuasive recruiting officer? 
No. These have helped perhaps to 
bring the dotted line closer, but the 
basic reason has been the strong con- 
viction inside the lad that he owed it 
to his country to be not altogether 
helpless and in the way should he ever 
be needed in immediate national emer- 
gency. 

Before the war, a Guard officer of 
any rank was to all save his imme- 
diate family and associates a military 
bug who wanted to parade, shoot, or 
wear a pretty handle on his name. He 
was suspected of being a politician who 
was in strong somewhere. He was en- 
vied a bit perhaps—titles and uniforms 
appeal a little to us all if we will only 
admit it—but he was after all rather 
someone who ranked a good-natured 
grin than any form of respect. 

In my home town I grew up with 
the firm belief that the best possible 
training to become a first-class thug 
was to join old Company A. It was 
not just a family conviction—it was 
the universal opinion of the town. 
Company A had seen honorable serv- 
ice in ’98 and, as a small boy, I re- 
member trotting the two miles from 
the depot alongside the open carriages 
which brought the fever-broken boys 
down to the village square for their 
weleome home. They were heroes for 


a few short moments, and none among 


them was so great to me as ou» hired 
man who returned with them. 4 
dozen years later we had forg. ‘tep. 
When the war broke abroad, | join 
ed up with A Company—firn|y ex. 
pecting a rather rough time with th 


village hard eggs. Instead | found 
worthwhile and real men for /riends 
I was too awkward to give muc!) pros. 


pect in the ranks, so they elecied moe 


a second lieutenant. I sneaked off ty 
a summer training camp to learn the 
manual before less critical eyes. W; 


had no armory for a while. We drilled 
in the streets—on Monday nights 
back streets usually, to escape the 
good-natured taunts of our wnappre- 
ciative fellow citizens. 

Then came the eall to the Border, 
and with that service the proof of th: 
pudding—the value of the long pa- 


tient years of sacrifice and the labor 
on the part of the old-timers. The na- 
tion suddenly realized that here in its 
midst was a great asset—a strong 


weapon of defense—a great substan- 
tial structure equal to a war load 
Here was the only agency available 
for immediate use, not perfect per- 
haps, nor properly equipped, but 
manned and ready—eager to serve 

The Guardsman suddenly found 
honor in his own community. The vol- 
unteer soldiery of the Nationa! Guar/ 
made possible the whole structure w) 
on which our war effort was built 
You need no brief nor praise from mi 
Your service will be written large in 
every true history of America’s effort 

We have fought a great war. You 
men represent the proven leadership 
and brains of the reconstructed and 
revitalized National Guard. You are 
the heads of the largest element of the 
Army of the United States. | 

You wear the ribbons of service, 0! 
valor, of accomplishment. It has been 
your post-war efforts which have build- 
ed not only a great organization of 
competent fighting men, but what is 
even more important to the national 
welfare, a great training school for 
leadership in both civil and military 
affairs. 


Ret ES Rt 3 
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ud as you are to say that I 
active service with the Na- 
ird. The Secretary of War 
a Guardsman. He under- 
ur problems, appreciates 
ulties, and the fine spirit 
you have always met and 
them. With such powers as 
riven by law and with such 
is we have gained by experi- 
shall endeavor to support 
ts 


@ 
e9) 


New York Guard Has Great 
Record 
‘R the year 1925 the New York 
National has had un- 
isual suecess, even for a force 


Guard 


has always been to the forefront 

ng the National Guard organiza- 

in August, the strength of the 

Guard numbered 22,500 a new record 

for the State; the average for the year 
was 2? O00. 

n attendance at armory drills the 

ve was 80 per cent, and only a 

rganizations dropped below the 

cent marks, and then only for 

An unprecedented fig- 

was reached in the field training 


per iods. 


hich the average attendance was 
nost 9O per cent. Of the 35 organi- 
n camp all but four averaged 
cent attendance. Thirteen or- 
tions had over 90 per cent in 
as compared to nine in 1924, 
1923. Ten regiments 
over 1,000 men in camp, as 
with seven in 1924 and five 
1923. On the target range over 20 
qualified with the weapons 

ch armed. 
imbers the New York National 
s one-third larger than before 
In the matter of proficiency 
ng the New York Guardsman 
attention to duty, in train- 


eleven in 


ing, in every military endeavor, the 
New York National Guard ‘has 
rived,’ setting up the highest stand- 
ards of citizen soldiery ever attained.’’ 

Lieut. Col. William N. Haskell, Cav., 
R. A., has just been appointed major 
general of the New York National 
Guard, vice Maj. Gen. C. W. Berry, 
resigned. 


Order Put Them on Their Toes 


N heading an announcement for 
an officers’ school in the 126th 
Infantry, Col. John H. Schout- 

en, regimental commander, placed a 
general order providing for a number 
of promotions in his regiment, where- 
by a major was put in command of the 
regiment, captains or lieutenants in 
command of battalions, and so on. He 
followed the order by this statement, 
‘*Suppose that an order similar to the 
above were actually received by you 
on the date the 126th Infantry was to 
begin active operation against a first- 
class enemy? What would you do? 
Would you know how many officers 
and men would be under your com- 
mand; what weapons, and how many 
of each with which your unit would 
be armed; what means of communica- 
tion would be at your disposal; the 
duties of your various 
ete.?”’ 

These subjects and others were dis- 
eussed at the regimental school by offi- 
cers as if the order had been 
fide. 
deal of interest was stimulated. 

® 
New Classes at Infantry School 

IFTEEN field the 
National Guard from twelve 
different States began a course 

of instruction at the Infantry School 


assistants, 


bona 


It was a good idea and a great 


officers of 
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on January 4. After the opening ex- 
ercises, no time was lost in getting 
down to work. The first week’s work 
included lectures on training manage- 
ment, the organization of units, and 
the mission, scope and objectives of 
Infantry training. Demonstrations 
and practical work in the use of In- 
fantry weapons were also on the sched- 
ule for the early part of the course. 

The officers attending are: Col. Jack- 
son Morris, 149th Inf., Ky. ; Lieut. Col. 
G. L. Selby, 114th Inf., N. J.; Lieut. 
Col. M. H. Sprague, 164th Inf., N. D.; 
Maj. H. K. Bear, C. W. S., Pa.; Maj. 
T. B. Birdsong, 155th Inf., Miss. ; Maj. 
G. V. Caughlan, 168th Inf., Ia.; Maj. 
P. B. Clemons, 128th Inf., Wis.; Maj. 
Patrick Clune, 10th Inf., N. Y.; Maj. 
Ralph Huron, 186th Inf., Ore.; Maj. 
E. S. Jones, 183d Inf., Va.; Maj. K. 
W. Momeyer, 112th Inf., Pa.; Maj. E. 
A. Simpson, 142d Inf., Tex.; Maj. L. 
D. Smith, 130th Inf., Ill.; Maj. J. H. 
Terry, Q. M. C., Ky.; Maj. F. C. Vin- 
cent, 106th Inf., N. Y. 

® 


Comments on Training 


HE following is extracted from 
an article entitled, ‘‘Some 
ae Things We Learned About 
You,’’ a paper written by Lieut. Col. 
R. M. Cheseldine, A. G. D., on duty in 


the Militia Bureau: 





In a paper prepared by the Train- 
ing Section, Militia Bureau, we find 
this significant statement regarding 
the condition of the National Guard 
for the year 1925: ‘‘In general the 
training this year, and particularly 
the field training, was of the character 
which places the National Guard on a 
higher plane of tactical efficiency, and 
was undertaken in a more confident 
and thorough manner.’’ 

Nothing wrong with that remark, is 
there? Of course, you may say that 


it was written for Nationa 
consumption and was just s 
‘*bull’? to make you feel go 
you take that attitude, let m: 
that the paper which contains that j 
ealled ‘‘Notes on National (Gwar 
Training, 1924-1925,’ and was py 
pared by Regular Army officers to | 
sent direct to corps area commander 
It is not for National Guard eonsuy 

tion and you probably would not hay 
heard of it if I hadn’t run across j; 
and thought it ‘‘good news.” Ny 
that it should not be read by yoy 
(there isn’t anything secret about i 
but it was written as a resumé of {\ 
field and armory inspection reports 
submitted to the Bureau, and it goes 
to the corps areas to acquaint ther 
with the opinions of the Militia By 
reau on the results of the year’s trai) 
ing and as suggestions for the training 
programs and directives for the coming 
year. 

It might interest you to know that 
during the past summer 11,039 officers 
and 140,212 enlisted men were in sun 
mer training camps for two or mor 
weeks. That’s a pretty good sized 
army, and yet it went through iis 
schedule without causing more than a 
ripple on the broad pond of civiliar 
complacency. In any European cou 
try such training takes the form \ 
‘‘army maneuvers’’ and wide 
publicity. Here we civilian soldiers 
go about it as a part of our regular 
business of keeping prepared for na- 
tional defense and do little more than 
talk about it locally. In fact, I some- 
times think we do not make enough o! 
it. The general public doesn’t realize 
just what we are doing to make thi 
National Defense Act a workable doc- 
trine. 

The Bureau this year is convinced 
of one thing: National Guard troops 
cannot, in general, advance beyond 
basic training. Now before you tear 
your hair over that statement, read 4 
bit farther. ‘‘Basic Training is th 
training provided for the instruction 
of the individual, squad, plaioon and 
company (troop, battery or delach- 
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lt is the preparation which 
snits to be assembled and in- 
advanced training of the 

and higher organizations.’”’ 
will study that you will not 
much with which to find 
'rankly, the ones who find fault 
theory of concentration on 
ining are field and staff offi- 
Its strange but true, that those 
chief duty it is to see that 
we trained, are in their very 
to this duty, led astray by 
thusiasm. Instead of super- 
the troop training, and becom- 
dents themselves in the basic 
of their own line of work, 
attempt to train the troops by 
commanding them in tactical 
es. Very often this presents 
two problems, and often both: 

Kither the troops are not ready 
‘this type of work, or, 

The officers are not basically 
ned in their own functions and vir- 
ly become instructors in subjects 
ter left to the company officers. 

There is basie training for troops 
and basie training for field and staff 
This training should be given 

ich class (troops and officers) dur- 
the summer camps. In this way 
officers are learning what to do 
ith the basically trained troops when 

» time comes to unite the staffs to 
the troops in aetion, and after all.that 
s the ultimate objective for all train- 
In 


44 . 
omeers 


lf troops are basically trained and 


fy) 


cers are trained in command duties 
| tactical operations it will require 
short time to produce an effi- 
field unit when the eall comes. 
will be far better for the Na- 
Guard to have well trained 

units, grounded in the fundamentals, 
with which to meet an emergency, than 
t large organizations loosely 
knit together, unversed in the funda- 
mentals and commanded by harassed 
i who, too late, are forced to 
ake valuable time to pound home the 
essentials of personal hygiene, military 
appearance, diseipline, and knowledge 


0 have 
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of and ability to execute the elemental, 
basie evolutions. 

For all the ordinary emergency du- 
ties within the States in peace time, 
the unit well grounded in basic train- 
ing will pay the biggest dividends in 
aiding the civil authorities to preserve 
the publie peace. 

This past year showed the value of 
basie training. The directive stressed 
it and will stress it for next year. Pro- 
grams provided for it, and in the ma- 
jority of cases, objectives were set 
which did not go beyond it. This basic 
training stressed, also, the development 
of leadership in junior officers and 
noncommissioned officers. 

Another point which received recog- 
nition was that training is a function 
of command, and that one element of 
that function is the preparation of the 
training programs and schedules. Thus, 
where the officer commanding the 
troops prepared the working training 
schedule for those troops, we saw much 
better results. These officers knew 
just how far their troops had gone and 
what they needed most. Left to them- 
selves with only the general advice 
from higher authority to guide them, 
in practically every case these officers 
prepared schedules which stressed 
points of basic training. 

There you have proof of the sound- 
ness of the Basie Training idea. When 
the higher commander attempts to dic- 
tate the training he sees too often the 
command features. The man actually 
dealing with the troops unconsciously, 
if you will, provides for the basic 
eourses for his men. He knows the 
percentage of recruits, the percentage 
of men at their first camp, and the ex- 
tent of his armory drill instruction, 
and he knows what will do his men the 
most good. Develop this idea of train- 
ing as a function of command and you 
will not be led astray by the will-o’- 
the-wisp of large maneuvers by staff 
officers. 

Now if these high command officers 
will agree to this idea for troops, we 
ean talk to them about their own train- 
ing. They will say, ‘‘ Well, if you are 
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going to give this primary-grade work 
to troops in camps what are we to do?’’ 

Fair enough question. The answer 
is: ‘‘Primary-grade work in your own 
line.’’ These officers do not need com- 
pany instruction but they do need pri- 
mary work in their own duties. Set 
them objectives for such work. It will 
be advanced as far as the troops are 
concerned, but parallel as far as both 
troops and staff are concerned when 
considered together. 

* * 


The saddest features observed in 
camps were those which resulted from 
setting objectives which were too am- 
bitious. This is merely the reverse 
way of saying that, in general, instrue- 
tion should be basie. Where organiza- 
tion commanders set an objective for 
the end of the fifteen-day period which 
required an intricate maneuver of a 
large body of troops, the result, from 
the standpoint of the troops, was a fail- 
ure. Possibly the staffs got some real 
value from it, but the troops failed to 
reach the objective, and if they failed 
the organization failed. 

Be conservative in setting objectives. 
Which is another way of saying, ‘‘Be 
the big toad in the little puddle,’’ and 
be satisfied to be that for a while. 

Another weakness noted was the at- 
tempt to shoot men through the rifle 
courses who had received little or no 
instruction in rifle firing. This is 
**poor business.’’ If facilities are not 
available at home stations for prelim- 
inary instruction and practice, better 
confine the work in camp to recruit in- 
struction and only attempt to qualify 
those who have had basie instruction 
preceding camp. 

One gratifying observation was that 
real, constructive work was being done 
on recruit instruction. Practically all 
States segregated recruits and put 
them through an intensive schedule of 
recruit instruction. Some very clever 
systems were worked out along this 
line, all productive of excellent results. 
The advantages were obvious. Segre- 
gation at the start of the summer 
camp usually permits recruits to re- 


ceive their basie instruction 
rest of the outfit is on the ran; 
when the range work is ove 
eruits are ready to join thei 
nies and go on with the regu! 
ule. 


le the 

The n 
the re. 
compa- 


sched 


Finally, we are certain that 
ganization trained in fundam. 
**soldiers of the line’’ is read) 
most any tactical operation, }rovided 
its officers have been trained in th, 
fundamentals of command and tacti. 
cal operation of troops. The summer 
eamp period this year showed us that 
those charged with training 
ing to this point of view. Programs 
and schedules were made wit! this in 
mind. Organizations were not ham 
pered by recruits which held hack the 
more advanced men, and _ partial: 
trained officers did not interfere wit! 
troop or unit training. 

No one wants to make the claim that 
all National Guard units are read) 
now to take the field for any sort of 
military operation. To do so would be 
to say that no further training is neces. 
sary. But when training is on the 
right track progress toward tactica 
efficiency is being made. The mai 
thought is to know well the funds 
mentals of your own’ line of work. be 
basically sound. Know what you an 
supposed to know about your specu 
business. 

® 


Reserve Commissions 
RECENT ruling of the Wa 
Department makes it jossill 
meee, for selected 
officers of the National Guard to 4) 
ply for Reserve commissions | reas’! 
of their National Guard training 
Noncommissioned officers who stud) 
the required Training Regulations an¢ 
who have had the necessary fie!\! trai! 
ing camps to qualify them for appomt 
ment in the National Guard, may 4) 
ply for an examination for appoitt 
ment even though no immediate * 


iny ot 
ntals as 
for al- 


are com 
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rd vaeaney is available. If 

nt passes the required pro- 
xamination, his papers will 
ded by the National Guard 

board to the War Depart- 
ie Militia Bureau will issue, 
Federal recognition, a certifi- 
eligibility. Application for 
Corps appointment may then 
by applicant, basing his ap- 
on his service in the National 
s attendance at field training 
the National Guard, and the 
he holds a certificate from the 
the Militia Bureau, certifying 
ility and professional fitness 
officer of the National Guard. 
affords 


fficers an opportunity to re- 


decision noncommis- 
Reserve appointment, and also 
means whereby they may 
sted on a list of eligibles for ap- 
t in the National Guard when 

es arise. 


® 


10th Inf., N. Y. N. G. Honored 


li regiment in the New York 
National Guard which has 
rated first for three successive 
he 10th Infantry, was honored 

Alfred Smith by a visit on 
iber 16. The Governor reviewed 
the regiment at Albany, its home sta- 
tion, on this oeeasion, which was sig- 

beeause sixty-three years be- 
he regiment departed from the 
r Civil War service. 
program consisted of the recep- 
the Governor by the Guard and 

endering of appropriate honors; a 

by the Governor, during which 
A. Boyd was presented 


Dece} 


with a twenty-five year service medal. 
A machine gun drill by Company D 
followed, and the ceremonies of the 
evening were ended by evening pa- 
rade. At the conclusion of the even- 
ing parade, colors of the Civil War 
Regiment, Spanish War Regiment and 
the World War Regiment were pa 
raded with the colors of the present 
regiment before the line, each color 
being carried by a member of each 
different regiment in The 
band was augmented by the field music 
composed of thirty members of the 
Service Company Utica. The 
band being uniformed in their red 
dress uniforms and the Service Com- 
pany in the Army blue made a very 
attractive and colorful addition to the 
event. 


uniform. 


from 


Before leaving the floor, the 
regiment was addressed by the Gover- 
nor who felicitated them on the good 
record they had made and while, he 
said, he understood that the figures as 
to the standing of the different regi- 
ments of the State secret, he 
would, and could say, that the 10th 
Regiment stood better than second. 


were 


A great number of officers and 
prominent citizens were in attendance 
at the ceremony, among whom were 
Adjt. Gen. Ed. J. Westeott, Brig. Gen. 
F, W. Ward, Col. E. D. Bricker, com- 
mandant at Watervliet Arsenal; Col. 
Ransom H. Gillett, 105th Inf.; Col. 
Thos. W. Fairservis, 106th Inf.; Maj. 
C. L. Mitchell, Inf., U. S. A., senior 
instructor of the regiment; Maj. Jas. 
G. Tebbutt, of the 53d Inf. Brigade; 
General Amasa J. Parker, former 
commander of the regiment. Col. 
Chas. E. Walsh commands the 10th 
Infantry, N. Y. N. G. 
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The Detroit Plan ing of the Infantry regiment mys: 

By Capt. D. A. Stroh, Infantry have interfered more or less s is 
. ’ ka with the normal programs of the 

ILE ‘‘loecal unit eamp’’ scheme Prog ' . 


Service post, the cooperation 
the commandant of the field, his s 
ordinate officers, and the offi 


for active duty training of 





regiments of the Organized 
Reserves was tried for the first time 
in the Sixth Corps Area during the 
summer of 1925 with the 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. This unit, dur- 
ing the summer of 1924, similarly es- 
tablished a precedent for unit train- 
ing with the C. M. T. C., and is gain- 
ing the reputation of a_ successful 


men of the regiment could 1 
been more cordial and helpful. Evy 
request for supplies, construct 
transportation, ete., was prompt}: 
efficiently met. All training, wit 
exception of short airplane flight 


given to all student officers on request 


. was handled by Infantry officers 
trial horse. , . 
The 1925 camp was directed estab- Authority for holding the eam, 


lished at Selfridge Field, near Mt, Teceived in April, and a tentative | 
Clemens, Mich., about twenty-two gram of training was approved by | 
miles north of Detroit. As the 339th corps area commander at the sa! 
Infantry is allocated entirely to this time. The program, drawn up | 


city, the location could not have been Reserve regimental commande: 
improved upon. Although the train- the assistance of the Regular Am 











Officers of the 339th Infantry—Detroit’s Own—Who Took the Course of | nit 
Training at Selfridge Field, Mich., Last Fall 
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in duty with the unit, called 
imum of 96 hours of train- 
affected all 
da portion of which was to 


rtion of which 
d to the specialized training 
mpany and machine gun com- 
sonnel, the latter to be carried 
rrently. Field and staff offi- 
re permitted the option of 
the last two types. 

uning the program and sched- 

ee basie ideas were constant- 

in mind, viz., 

The regiment must be trained as 
with every member function- 
his respective grade and duty 

the unit were actually mobilized. 

lraining in correct methods of 
tion should be stressed, rather 
he development of expert tech- 
tacticians. 

with 

rs would be 


ns or 

which Reserve 
immediately con- 
mobilization must be 


Problems 


ronted 


upon 


resented and solved. 


In order to utilize the services of 

gular Army instructors and demon- 
stration troops at the camp, most of 
whom had been on duty at Camp Cus- 
ter during the summer months, the 
Selfridge Field camp directed 

d from September 1 to 15, inclu- 

A few days prior to the open- 
ing of the eamp Companies E and H, 
2d Infantry, arrived from Fort Wayne 
and went into camp at Selfridge Field, 
to act in the capacity of demonstra- 
tion Lieut. Col. James G. 
Hannah, 2d Infantry, senior instruc- 
tor, was assisted by two officers of the 
2d Infantry and by the unit executive. 

The 339th Infantry has been at war 
strength in eommissioned personnel 
for some time, and it was originally 
planned to order to camp the entire 


was 


sive 


troops. 


complement of 103 line officers, filling 
vacancies caused by inability to attend 
by attachment of officers of the 337th 
and 338th 


tions to 


regiments. The applica- 
camp of 96 
The 338th Infantry 
was subsequently ordered to Camp 
Custer, and defections of other officers, 
due principally to business reasons, re- 
duced the number who actually re- 
ported to 55. 


attend 
received. 


officers 
were 


Six enlisted reservists 
also reported for training. 

A detailed schedule having been ap 
proved by the corps area commander, 
the work of preparing problems and 
instructional material, and of colleet- 
ing the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment, was undertaken by the regimen- 
tal executive. This work was finished 
in the latter part of July, and ap- 
proved by the senior instructor. 

Quartering and messing arrange- 
ments were as nearly ideal as could be 
A bar- 
racks building, with adequate toilet 


hoped for in a summer camp. 


and bathing facilities, was made avail- 
able for the exclusive use of the offi- 
An excellent 
mess was run by the 57th Squadron, 
Air Service, at $1.25 per day per offi- 
cer. Enlisted Reservists were quar 
tered and messed at the camp of the 
2d Infantry. 


cers of the regiment. 


From the beginning to the end of 
the camp Regular Army officers on 
duty there acted as instructors and in 
advisory capacities only. Lieut. Col. 
Joel R. Moore, Inf. Res., the senior 
Reserve officer on duty, acted as regi- 
mental commander, and was by order 
commander of the camp for adminis- 
trative and disciplinary 
Battalion and company 
functioned 
greatest 


purposes. 
commanders 
in a similar 
latitude being 


manner, the 


given them 
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commensurate with carrying out the 
prescribed schedule. Requests for ab- 
sence from formation, tardiness, the 
wearing of the proper uniform, for- 
mations for marching from one in- 
struction area to another, ete., were all 
functions of the Reserve commanders 
themselves, and were handled in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner. Unit and 
sub-unit commanders of course fune- 
tioned as such in the solution of tac- 
tical problems. 

It was assumed from the beginning 
that the regiment had actually been 
mobilized to meet a major emergency 
on September 1 (M plus 6 months), 
at the contemplated rendezvous point, 
the Northwestern High School, De- 
troit. Based on such an assumption, a 
series of interesting and instructive 
administrative and training problems 
were solved. Each company was re- 
quired to maintain a morning report, 
sick report, and duty roster, based on 
assumed personnel and with assumed 
changes. The morning reports were 
submitted daily to regimental head- 
quarters for consolidation on the head- 
quarters report, and later returned to 
the company commanders. Sick re- 
ports were similarly presented daily to 
the regimental surgeon. Duty rosters 
were frequently inspected by battalion 
commanders to insure up-to-date meth- 
ods. Instruction in correspondence, 
property accounts, duty rosters, and 
other basic administrative matters was 
presented. 

Field and staff officers solved a more 
elaborate problem. The regiment was 
assumed moved to a mobilization camp 
after two weeks at the rendezvous 
point. Based on this situation solu- 
tions to the following problems were 


prepared and presented to © 6 ep, 
pany officers on the last da) of jy. 
struction : 

1. A detailed regimental raining 
schedule for the two weeks spent y; 
the local rendezvous, consider jy. 

a. State of training and organi, 

tion on date of mobilization. 

b. Facilities and equipment ayail 

able, 

c. Daily arrival of partially trained 

or untrained recruits 


2. A detailed plan for quartering 
and messing the regiment fer thie fir 
two weeks at the rendezvous point, i) 
eluding: 

a. A statement of the officer desiy 

nated to make purchases, 

b. A list of supplies required | 

purchase or requisition, 

c. Plans for preliminary pliysica 

examination and establishment 
of regimental dispensary 


3. Requisitions for complete equip- 
ment for the war strength regiment, 
including clothing and animal and mo 
tor transportation, to be issued alte! 
arrival at mobilization camp. 

4. Detailed plans for transporting 
the regiment from the 
point to the mobilization eamp by rail 
ineluding, 


ren lez\ Olls 


a, Railroad equipment required, 
b. Place and time of entraining, 
c. Details of loading men and equip 


ment, 
. Messing arrangements enroute. 


a 


. A plan, drawn to seale, of the 
regimental camp area at the mobiliza- 
tion camp. 

6. A detailed regimental training 
program for the first 30 days subse 
quent to arrival at the mol)/ization 
camp. 


or 
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ition to this problem, after 
ration, will be filed with the 
mobilization plan, and will 
iluable addition to it. 
rable instruction was given 
smanship with the rifle, pistol, 
hine Restricted facili- 
rifle firmg prevented further 


gun. 


on in this weapon than prac- 
the various preparatory exer- 
| the firing of a limited num- 
unds at the A and B targets, 
d rapid fire. Pistol marks- 
, was more elaborate, each offi- 
enlisted man firing the dis- 
Although 
ermitted only a very limited 


1 course for record. 


of instruction practice, and al- 
methods of were 
in preference to the making of 
over 30 per cent of 
iring qualified as marksmen or 

Officers assigned to machine 
mpanies and certain field and 
fficers fired Course B with that 
m for record. 


training 


shots, 


company officers received fur- 
instruction in musketry, inelud- 
problems on the landseape target, 
met, grenades, and automatic rifle, 
ist ineluding mechanism and fune- 
ng only. 
Machine gun specialists received 
in mechanism, elementary drill, 
oning, stoppages, immediate ac- 
irt drill, mathematies, and field 
at restricted ranges, including 
designation, fire distribution, 
rders, and fire control. 
tain instruction, including topog- 
and map reading, use of the 
ss, taeties, drill and command, 
law, and physical training, 
ven to everyone. A difficult 


night problem, requiring officers to 
find their way around an irregular, 
seven-sided area, three miles around, 
and over extremely rough ground, sole- 
ly by the use of the compass, pro- 
duced astonishingly good results. Sev 
eral groups finished within fifty yards 
of the predetermined finishing point 
well within the hour and a half time 
limit. 

**Shadow drill’’ was used with great 
success in the course in drill and com- 
mand. Real skeleton companies, con- 
sisting only of the company command- 
er, three platoon commanders, and six 
guides, but maintaining the intervals 
and distances of war strength com- 
mands, were able to maneuver with 
marked success. An entire battalion 
was thus made up of forty-one indi- 
viduals, and officers, by the exercise of 
a little imagination, obtained practice 
which would have been impossible in 
any other way. 

Physical training was given each 
morning, in the form of setting-up ex- 
ercises, in fifteen minute periods. <A 
physical director from the Detroit high 
schools, one of the officers in camp, 
conducted the Military law 
filled in the only rainy half day of the 
camp. A mock court-martial trial was 
staged, which called out considerable 
histrionic ability on the part of those 
participating, and was not without its 
instructional value. 


class. 


Instruction in tacties took up a 
larger number of hours’ work than any 
other subject. Five problems were 
covered, each of three hours, in addi- 
tion to theoretical instruction present- 
ed on combat orders, estimate of the 
The sub- 


advance 


situation, organization, ete. 


jects of communications, 
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guard, attack, defense, and outposts 
were covered during the problem time. 
Regular troops were utilized to a lim- 
ited extent, mostly as runners and 
agents. An effort was made in every 
ease to utilize the entire student per- 
sonnel by presenting problems involv- 
ing the operations of the entire regi- 
ment. The exercises were conducted 
over some twenty square miles of ter- 
rain in the vicinity of Selfridge Field. 
The country is flat, but well wooded, 
and interesting problems resulted. The 
team idea was here again stressed, each 
officer solving the problem affecting the 
unit to which ordinarily assigned. 
Normal distances and intervals were 
maintained in all deployments, and 
written messages freely used. Here 
again considerable imagination had to 
be called into play. 

The local unit camp idea is believed 
a good one. The writer has been priv- 
ileged to attend three successive Re- 
serve camps where Reserve organiza- 
tions functioned as units, first as a 
part of a large general group of Re- 
serve officers, second superimposed on 
the C. M. T. C., and third that de- 
scribed above. It is his opinion, and 
the unanimous opinion of Reserve offi- 
cers attending each of the three types, 
that the last is by far the most desir- 
able from many standpoints. Free- 
dom from the necessity of cooperating 
and coordinating with numerous other 
activities, always necessary in large 
summer camps, gives the maximum 
time to be spent on the intensive train- 
ing of the officers in attendance. De- 
tailing a Reserve regiment to a camp 
‘fon its own’’ develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility and esprit, the team spirit, 
that can be obtained from no other 
type of active duty training. 





The Military Digest 
By 1st Lieut. Adolph L. Fri 
96th Tank Co. 


LALIZING 


the impossibilit, 
of Reserve officers giving yer, 
much time to the reading 9 


current literature on military subjects 
as well as following military matte 
mentioned daily in the papers, Port. 
land Chapter of the Reserve Officeys 
Association appointed an officer to 
port on these matters at each meetiy 
of the chapter. 

From the first these reports were ye. 
ceived with enthusiasm, and as the jp. 
terest grew, more time was allowed at 
the meetings for the report of th 
Military Digest Officer. From start. 
ing as a mere mentioning of thie titles 
of articles appearing in the current 
service journals, the Digest has been 
developed until it not only covers a 
synopsis of the more important arti- 
cles appearing in the INranrry, Ar‘il. 
lery, and Cavalry Journals, and th 
Quartermaster Review, but has so wid- 
ened its scope so as to take in mili- 
tary articles appearing in popular 
journals, editorials in the papers; in 
fact any article bearing on the welfar 
of the services is brought to the atten 
tion of the chapter. 

In this manner the Reserve office: 
is reached with all the important facts 
which have taken place within the last 
fortnight. It brings home to him while 
the subject is still warm, the whiys and 
wherefores of service happenings, and 
keeps the current problems of national 
defense, the various changes in 
branch of the service, and such other 
matters as may be of interest to him 
constantly before him. It furtiier in- 
stills a desire in him to look up many of 
the items which have been brought to 


ov 


LIS 
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n in a condensed form, and 
this manner to further his 
ication. 
Officers’ Associations can 
aving a military digest re- 
r meetings. From the ex- 
of the Portland chapter the 
the military digest has been 
and it is hoped that other 
; of the Association will give 
If it leads to awakened in- 
the problems of national de- 
ts purpose will have been ac- 
ed and the officer on whom 
ious task falls will feel well re- 
the time and labor which he 
ended on the subject. 


@) 


C. M. T. C. Recruiting Opened 


N January 1 the recruiting for 


gy] 


C. M. T. C. opened offi- 
‘ially. Reserve officers have 
prominent part in filling the 
n the past, and the coming 
will be no exception. 

e officers realize that the 
nen at these camps will become 


ffieers and noneommissioned offi- 


he units which they may com- 
the citizen army on which the 


tion must place reliance in time of 


1 


7 


ey know, therefore, that there 

no greater service in time of 
n to enroll young men for 

mps. 

ling trained personnel for the 

| defense is a continuing proc- 


Older Reserve officers must step 


mer or later. Someone must fill 


ks. The C. M. T. C. is one of 
esses of training that must 


s the time to begin talking up 
ject among young men who 
inherent qualities to develop 
military leaders of tomorrow. 


A Basic Need 
HE Organized Reserves cannot 
live without the division and 


Se other headquarters manned by 
Regular officers and enlisted men. The 


fundamental needs are office rent, and 
allowances of commutation of quar- 
ters and rations for enough enlisted 
personnel to do the clerical work re 
quired. Close to the fundamental is 
the need of a little travel money to 
permit the Regular officers to visit 
points in their territory to maintain 
the proper interest and morale among 
the Reserve personnel, 
® 
Discipline 

HE following extract from the 

answer to a correspondence les- 

son sent in by a Reserve offi- 
cer of the 99th Division, is worthy of 
quotation : 

To the soldier, discipline has a much 
different meaning than to the civilian. 
The soldier’s discipline means instant 
and willing obedience to orders. To 
the civilian it is something harsh and 
hard which works to his disadvantage. 
He fails to realize what every soldier 
knows, that discipline is necessary in 
every human endeavor, and that in 
war it is the thing which makes armies, 
wins wars and thus builds nations, 
making it safe for this same civilian 
to exist and think the way he does. 


(1) 


To Attend Command and 

General Staff School 

HE War Department will or 
der a number of Reserve offi- 
ay cers of field grade to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., for the course be- 
ginning March 15. From the list of 
those recommended by the corps area 
commanders, selection will be made by 
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the War Department, the number de- 
pending upon the funds available. 

Only officers of field grade and who 
have completed correspondence course 
D, or who have had equivalent train- 
ing and instruction are to be selected. 
The age limit is set at forty-seven 
years, but this limitation may be 
waived by the War Department in the 
case of Reserve officers who are espe- 
cially qualified to take this course, pro- 
vided they are physically fitted to un- 
dergo the mounted requirements of the 
course. 


® 


Reserve Board Recommends 


GROUP of Reserve officers who 
recently underwent a period 
fe, Of training at the Fifth Corps 
Area headquarters made a study of 
the Reserve officer problem. Some of 
their conclusions were as follows: 

In all combatant arms, the train- 
ing of Reserve units with appropriate 
units of the Regular Army is believed 
to be markedly superior to any other 
method. 

The utmost effort should be made to 
induce Reserve officers, who cannot 
take the course of training with their 
units, to accept training for fifteen 
days at some other time of the year 
other than the summer months. The 
opportunities for attendance at the 
Army service schools should be en- 
larged. 

Compulsory annual training should 
be inaugurated, whereby every combat 
officer should be obliged to take fifteen 
days’ training every three years in or- 
der to retain his commission. 

The most urgent need for the devel- 
opment and complete success of the 
entire Reserve project is the provid- 
ing of funds for mileage and per diem 





for Regular Army officers det: \eq . 
executives of Reserve units, a)| tha: 
such per diem should be the s me , 
that now provided for Regular Arm, 
officers serving as instructors of the 
National Guard. The Organi: 
serve rests on contact and 
funds to gain and maintain <ontae 
the project fails. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
correspondence courses constitute th 
most valuable means of inactive duty 
training. It is believed that an almost 
universal opinion exists among Resery 
officers and their Regular Army execu. 
tives that the courses should be sim. 
plified, condensed and shortened 

It is strongly recommended that 
there be created the office of ‘‘ Deputy 
Chief of Staff in charge of Resery 
Affairs.’’ 

The greatest effort should be mack 
to assign only carefully selected off 


cers as executives of Reserve units, 
and that their assignment in addition 
to other duties be avoided as much as 
possible, as executives of Reserve units 
have extra-military duties, and } 
force of their situation cannot fail t 


influence local publie opinion on a 
questions of national defense. 


® 


The Best Regiment 
HE 90th Division Bulletin re 
cently contained an item con 
a cerning a ‘‘best 
controversy which indicates a friendly 
rivalry and competition between reg'- 
ments. The cultivation of this kind 
of ‘‘go-getting’’ spirit will do much 
to build up the Organized Reserves 
The comment follows: 

We have been following with great 
amusement the controversy goilg 0 
between two of the Infantry regiments 






regiment” 
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ision as to which is the best. Seventy-Eighth Division Gazette 
the meantime we also were 


Appears 
lot of wood with the result ait 
the last division bulletin the ITH volume one, number one, 
showed that the 358th Infan- the 78th Division Gazette 
Infantry regiments in sum- § 


a makes its initial appearance. 
, attendanee, correspondence 


listed 1 Oo The New Jersey Division, with head- 
nd enlisted personnel. ow — on i 

- , : uarters In wark, is to be congrat- 
viments in question based its out : = ark As te be congrat 

perfection on the fact that it “W#@ted on its enterprise in establishing 

00 C. M. T. C. boys—the such an attractive publication. In the 

fantry trained over 1,000. announcement of its purposes and pol- 
are a few other things this jecies, Col. Edw. A. Shuttleworth. In 

is done, such as three contact fantry, chief of staff, makes a strong 
pproved coat-of-arms, the first niin tite Mites cites ot @ 

in the Eighth Corps Area to ®PP@! ‘© the Neserve olicers of the 

its quota for the Infantry Division to avail themselves of the op 

il, and others. Yet it doesn’t portunities presented for professional 
m to be the best. However, in improvement, for as he says, he is firm 
xlesty, we justly “‘tell the world’’ jy convinced that if the Reserve ele 


ere is none better than the , . 
ris ; ment of our Army is to be worth any- 
niantry. < — 


® thing when a major emergency arises 
364th Infantry the Reserve officers must be thoroughly 


; ; ‘ained in the i tant duties 
\N a message to his regiment, the trained in the important duties of mo 


: , . bilization and the conduct of small 
364th Infantry of the 91st Di- 7 ' conduct of sma 
, : units. 
SOB} vision, Col. Dwight M. Green ' ‘ — , 

In speaking of the mission of the 
Organized Reserves he remarks: 

We must attain it if we are worthy 
of the trust imposed upon us and in 
its attainment we must seeure the co- 
personnel with constantly aug- operation of the great body of Ameri- 

training, always ready and can citizens, men and women, who af- 
ire eapable to respond to a call tT all ped ange | eye by Pad 
: S Ss ° a operation 

tive duty in the country’s serv- SUCCeSS OF ZaMure anaes Gueperasie 
. is secured we cannot fail, and it will 
be secured when the people realize the 
truth that timely preparation in meas- 
for war service remains on ures of national defense is the only se- 
roster of the regiment, Seventy- ¢urity for their individual liberties and 
a ; ati sag near og 

er cent of the commissioned per- the perpetuation of American instit 

are tekine d , ons. 
’ mas. Ms satdatsc ieee —_— The teaching of all history shows 
and attending regimental hat national security can only be at- 
and many are doing more than tained by taking those timely messures 
eseribed work. With a waiting of preparedness which wisdom and 
r assignment in the commissioned Prudence dictate. 
the new objective is the enroll- 
° the enlisted eadre, which now Writes Letter to Congressman 
80, ineluding 16 bandsmen. HE Ohian, bulletin of the 83d 
ment of Californians is up on Division at Fort Hayes, O., 
; quotes a letter written by Capt. 





nnon 


inces that the objective set for 
ear 1925 was reached. This ob- 
e was the development of an en- 
tic, alert and willing commis- 


lle announced that no officer 
wn to be unable or unfit to respond 


17 
eal 


(T) 
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Oliver G. Lyle, Inf. Res., to the con- 
gressman from his district, an action 
which that bulletin states is a proper 
and necessary procedure for individual 
and groups of Reserve officers to fol- 
low in order ‘‘to interest their repre- 
sentatives in Washington regarding 
the purposes of the National Defense 
Act, and the grave consequences which 
will inevitably follow a curtailment of 
appropriations.’’ The letter follows: 


At the coming session of Congress, I 
believe that one of the most important 
measures to come up will be the ap- 
propriation for the War Department. 

I have no means of judging your 
attitude toward that appropriation, 
but believe that you will be a friend 
of adequate defense. In fact the whole 
fight will be on a definition of what 
constitutes an ‘‘adequate defense.’’ 
My reason in writing you is to ask 
your attitude toward the measure and 
to give you some of the observations 
that I have made, personally, in the 
past year of things that concern our 
national defense. I want to emphasize 
the fact that these are personal ob- 
servation and not hearsay. 

First, the impression is quite wide- 
spread that in ease of war, the Regu- 
lar Army is in a position to take the 
field at full war strength. During my 
tour of duty this fall at Fort Thomas, 
Ky., I found that machine gun com- 
panies had an average strength of less 
than 50 men. Their full war strength 
would be 141; 91 reeruits per com- 
pany, to be trained before they could 
take the field. The rifle companies 
had about 60 men out of the 200 need- 
ed. And worse than that most of the 
men were mere boys, the old timers are 
being driven from the service by the 
excessive amount of routine work de- 
veloping upon the individual due to 
the depleted condition of the Army. I 
doubt that the Regular Army at pres- 
ent contains enough men to form a di- 
vision, that saw service during the 
World War. At present we would be 


hard pushed to put two war-strength 
divisions in the field in less thin tyo 
months, and you know what 
happen to us in two months 
means of transportation at its 
high state of efficiency. 

Second, the reserve supplies for the 
Army are now exhausted and supplies 
are harder to secure than men. [| am 
not asking you to take these statements 
as gospel but am asking you to study 
the question and decide whether fyp- 
ther economies are practicable and 
safe, or whether we have not already 
gone too far. 

In conelusion I want to say that ; 
U. S. Senator from Ohio has repeated. 
ly made the statement that Army offi 
cers can not be believed about th 
state of the Army as they are biased 
Then who knows more about our na- 
tional defense system and its needs 
Surely not this Senator who in 1915 
less than two years before the World 
War, told a group of National Guard 
officers that they ‘‘looked nice in thei: 
uniforms but thank God they would 
never be needed.’’ I’d rather believe 
the experts. 

I would appreciate a reply, giving 
your views. 


vould 
with 


esent 


® 


Home for Reserves in K. C. 


ANSAS CITY has stepped into 

the forefront in the matter of 
Sees providing quarters for the Or- 
ganized Reserves. A large two-story 
structure of medieval architecture has 
been leased to the Reserves by the city 
at a nominal figure. The building was 
slightly remodeled by the energetic 
Reserve officers and they now occup) 
their new home. Besides the offices 
there are club rooms, lecture halls and 
a small arms firing range in the main 
building; the courtyard is ample in 
size for equitation classes, while the 
detached buildings are used for stables 
and store rooms. 
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Current Military Periodicals 


following 


military peri- 


eals have recently been re- 
ved by the Infantry Associ- 
are on file in our library. 


of the Infantry Association 


to borrow any of the for 


vazines for periods of not to 


ee weeks may have them for- 


pon request and by enclosing 


vt 
ClLLS 


postage. 


Subjects of 


thought to be of especial in- 


} Infantry officers are listed. 


UNITED STATES 


Field Artillery Journal, Jan.- 
What Is Camouflage? by 


14 


192 


Military 


26 
Wise, F. 
Naval 


- 
) 


A., Res. 


Institute Proceedings, 


Control of the Seas by an 
artment, by Lieut. Com. H. M. 


[ransmission of 


A 


T 


Cook. 


Engineer, Nov.-Dee., 


Pictures Over 


Military Surgeon, Dee., 1925— 
Our Past Wars Been Justifiable? 
Gen. W. M. Black, Ret. 

Marine Corps Gazette, (Qr.) 


ao 
i 


») 


nN 
Cll 


S 


indler, Ret. 


Marine Corps Training, by 
Dion Williams. 
Air Services, Dee., 1925—An- 


Gunnery, by 


ng the Air Controversy, by Lieut. 
Jan., 1926—Anti- 


Lieut. Col. 


Cavalry Journal, (Qr.) Ocet., 
Phillips Pack Saddle, by 
Phillips; The Science of 


( 


ol. 


in Polo, by Devereux Milburn. 
Ordnance, Nov.-Dee., 1925— 
cs of National Defense, by Col. 
Walsh, Ord. Res. 


\meriean 
Hy 


Ww 


a 


Rifleman 


Rifleman, Dee. 15, 


Should Con- 


duct Himself, by Maj. T. Sutton. Jan. 
1, 1926—Notes on the Cleaning of 
Firearms, by Maj. J. S. Hatcher. 

The Coast Artillery Journal, Dee., 
1925—Past and Future of Defense 
Against Aireraft (coneluded), by Capt. 
B. F. Harmon. 

FOREIGN 

Canadian Defense Quarterly, Oect., 
1925—Study of Battle of Austerlitz 
German Strategy at Opening of Great 
War, by Lieut. Col. Beeman. 

Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina, 
Oct., 1925 (Mexico)—The Combat 
Group, by Maj. Tejada. 

Bulletin Belge des Sciences Mili 
taires, Nov., 1925 (Belgium)—Offen 
sive Combat of Infantry, by Maj. Gen. 
Donies; The Intelligence Officer in an 
Infantry Regiment, by Lieut. Col. De 
Coe. Dee., 1925—German heavy ma- 
chine guns, review of German regula- 
tions; Overhead fire of machine guns. 

Journal of the United Service Insti 
tution of India, Oct., 1925—Coopera 
tion Between Aircraft and Tanks, by 
Sqn. Leader Hodsoll; Employment of 
Machine Guns in Canadian Corps, 1914 
to 1918, by Captain Lawson. 

Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, (Qr.) Nov., 1925 (Great 
Britain)—Army Maneuvers, 1925, by 
Captain Hart; Promotion by Merit in 
the Army, by Lieutenant Foster; Ca 
pacity Tests and Training the Fight- 
ing Man, by Captain Pemberton. 

The Royal Engineers’ Journal, (Qr. 
Dec., 1925 (Great Britain). 

La Cooperazione delle Armi, Nov., 
1925 (Italy )—Cooperation of Infantry 
and Artillery, by Col. G. Splendorelli; 
The Infantry Battalion, by General of 
Brigade Martinengo. 
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M. and T. Mitteilungen, Sept.-Oet., 
1925 (Germany)—The New English 
Vickers Tank, by Engineer Heigl. 


Position, by General Colin: 
flage in the Infantry, by Capt 
geon; Instruction of Infantry 


amou 


1 Gou 


saison 


Boletin del Ejercito, Dee., 1925 with Tanks, by Captain Perré Deo 
(Cuba). 1925—Combat in Moroceo, Jie 45 

La Revue d’ Infanterie, Sept., 1925 1925, by Maj. Cazaban; Terriin Ry. 
(France)—Infantry Fire, by Colonel ercises, by Col. Cour. F 
St. Maurice (also in Oct. and Nov. Revue Militaire Suisse, Dec, 1925 
issues); Moroccan Operation in 1923 (Switzerland)—The Air Arm, by \ 


and 1924. Oct., 1925—Moroecan Oper- 
ations on the Ouergha in 1924. Nov., 
1925—Attack of a Hastily Organized 


Naef. 
Revue Militaire Francais 
1925—Tanks in Morocco. 


ne Dita sate : 


: 
QD F : 
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New Heavy Guns Adopted Since War 


The heavy mobile artillery adopted by our Army 
since the war and operated by the coast artillery is 
as follows: 

6-inch gun, Mark VIIIa (British) ; elevation, 38° ; 
8° traverse; range, 19,650 yards; weight in firing 
position, 22,512 pounds. 

155-mm. gun, model 1918, G. P. F.: elevation, 35° ; 
60° traverse; range, 17,610 yards; firing position 
weight, 25,960 pounds. 

8-inch howitzer, Mark VII: elevation, 50° ; 8° tra- 
verse; range, 10,760 yards; firing position weight, 20,- 
050 pounds. 

9.2-inch howitzer, Mark II: elevation, 50° ; 60° tra- 
verse; range, 10,600 yards; firing position weight, 
35,500 pounds. 

240-mm. howitzer, model 1918, Schneider: eleva- 
tion, 60°; 20° traverse; range, 14,280 yards; firing 
position weight, 41,296 pounds. 
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Association Notes 


secretary's Annual Report books, and which accounted for a por 
anual report of the Secretary tion of the decrease in net worth. 

Infantry Association which An item of overhead that was a great 

+t the mee meeting certain burden to the Association was the 

ants diseussed should be of in- ¢trying charges of the Infantry Build- 

1 members. ing. The building is not at present in 

activity of the Association such a favorable location for rental of 

the latter part of the year to store and office space, but prospects for 

nterest in the national defense imerease of rentals for 1926 appear 

of distribution of special much brighter. This overhead carrying 

te to thousands of civilians Charge was about the equivalent of the 

out the country, the distribu- decrease in net worth of the Associa- 

the National Defense number tion for the year. The losses oc- 

Congressmen, State Adjutants easioned in the carrying charges of the 

and other prominent persons ; Infantry Building, however, are much 

vement of newspaper and mag- ™0re than offset in the estimated in- 

\ aeneciam ele crease in value of the property since 

Personal information on many sub- purchase, and in the final analysis it 

-as furnished to hundreds of our °” be considered as a good investment. 

iad The Secretary recommended that 

Membership was inereased by 487 on there be no change in the size, quality 

Nov. 30, 1925. over same date in 1924. of paper, or use of illustrations of the 

The Book Department performed INFANTRY JOURNAL for 1926, and that 

many services with little or no profit, quality of contents be improved, if that 

1 on the whole the profits have been © be done at no greater expense. It 

than previously. From the view: WS also recommended that the Book 

t of satigfaetion uf the eustemer it Department continue operation as in 

eved the year has been unusually the past, making every effort to in- 

successful in this department, but the ¢Tase its profits by effecting further 

department did not have as good a year °COnomies and increased sales, and by 

s previously in the matter of gross continuing its high class of service for 

profits. Net profits, with overhead re- its customers. 

maining as in previous years, was not It was also recommended that the 

sufficient to earry the burden of ex- Executive Council give consideration to 

penses entailed in the publication of am increase in annual subscription price 

the INFANTRY JOURNAL. for the INFANTRY JOURNAL if a better 

The financial loss in the publication showing is to be assured in the finances 

INFANTRY JOURNAL was about for 1926. Dues for the Association 

me as for 1924. It is believed might remain at $1.00 per year, and 

s long as the present quality of the subscription rate of the INFANTRY 

igazine is maintained there will JOURNAL raised from $2.00 to $3.00 

in this part of the Association’s per year, a rate still lower than for 

es, any other service association consider- 

ral losses oeeasioned in the busi- ing the publication costs of the respec- 

previous years, heretofore car- tive periodicals. It was also recom- 

issets, were stricken from the mended that annual subscriptions for 
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the INFANTRY JOURNAL for non-mem- 
bers be raised to $4.50 per year. 

However, another year of operation 
of the Association may be necessary to 
determine whether it can continue to 
operate at the present rate of dues and 
subseription. Methods for cutting the 
cost of the INFANTRY JOURNAL sug- 
gested at the annual meeting were: 
Elimination of all illustrations; redue- 
ing the number of pages; reducing the 
quality of the paper and eliminating 
illustrations. However, opposition was 
strong to cutting the quality of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL in any way. 

It is believed that if the normal book 
and periodical business of the Infantry 
service be placed through the Associa- 
tion the profits would carry the Asso- 
ciation without increase in dues or sub- 
scription. Many Infantry officers and 
organization commanders make their 
purchases from outside sources when no 
particular advantage is gained by not 
ordering from their Association. Any 
book ean be furnished by the Book De- 
partment of the Association at list 
price, postpaid. The prepayment of 
postage is a service not given by many 
distributors, and its cost to the Associ- 
ation was about $2,500 in the past year. 
Periodicals for company libraries and 
individuals can be obtained through 
the Association at the minimum rates, 
and the clubbing offers made are espe- 
cially advantageous. Every purchase 
made from our Book Department as- 
sists in bearing the cost of the various 
activities of the Association. 

It is proposed to continue to keep 
the Association’s activities at a high 
standard, and that special efforts will 
be made, with the cooperation of the 
membership, to prevent a reduction in 
net worth of the Association for the 
coming year. 


Fort Hayes Branch 


HE Fort Hayes Branch of : \¢ 

sociation presented to Ma 
Robert H. Allen, Chief of Inf» 
beautifully engrossed greeting 
by all the members, which cont: 
sentiment wishing for him co: 
success and prosperity for th 
Year. 


As. 
Gen 
try, a 
signe d 
ned a 
Linued 


New 


The branch expects to have 29 
members present at a banquet to }y 
held in one of the leading hotels iy 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 17 


® 
Branch Officers 

HE 11th Infantry Branch at F, 

Benjamin Harrison, Ind., which 
was reorganized in October, 1924, stil! 
retains its former officers elected at 
that time. The president is Lieut. Col 
E. J. Nowlen, and the secretary is 
Capt. E. A. Green. 

The 25th Infantry Branch was re- 
organized at Nogales, Ariz., in Decew- 
ber with Maj. A. H. Bailey as presi 
dent; Capt. John H. Nankivell, vice- 
president ; and 1st Lieut. E. M. Byles 
secretary. Capt. Edwin H. Randi) 
was chosen as second vice-president 
from the battalion of the regiment 
located at Douglas, Ariz. 


® 


Throw the Business Our Way 


There are many agencies tliroug) 
which your book and periodicals may be 
purchased, but we ask that you send 
your orders to us. Our Book Depart- 
ment will give you first-class service, 
prepay the postage, and give you tlie 
benefit of our years of experience in 
the military book business. 








































The Infantry Needs 
AN INFANTRY SONG 


When Infantrymen are marching, whether to the target range or 
their place in the order of battle for an attack, they need a 
rousing song to express their enthusiasm or to buoy their spirits 
need that song for the camp fire and for the barrack room, and 
| oceasions when Infantrymen are assembled. 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL intends that that need shall be filled, and 
sooner the better. We want a song of our branch, the Queen of 
tles; we want a song that is distinctly our own. Our song must be 
ttling good one, catchy and full of pep, and so we announce a new 
test for the Infantry Song which will be open to all comers. 


PRIZE FOR THE APPROVED SONG WITH WORDS—$350.00 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The words and music must be original, words must consist of 
ree stanzas and a chorus. Hymns are not desired. 

2. Anyone is eligible for the contest for one or more entries. 

3. Contest closes at noon June 1, 1926. 

1. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. 8. Infantry Association. 

9). The musie and words judged the winners become the property 

the U. 8. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publica 

6. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. 
The contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding 

th the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be sub 
tted with the manuscript. 

All communications on the subject should be addressed to the In- 

try Song Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


INTRY BLANK 
I submit my name as a contestant in the Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest 
as published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 




















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining hest 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissen tion 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utiliza of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry ‘in mod. 


ern war.’’—Artiele III of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 


SECRETARY 
MAJOR PAUL J. MUELLER 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL JOHN J. TOFFEY 

COLONEL. ALEXANDER J. MACNAB, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BURTT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

MAJOR WILLIAM A. GANOE 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington,.D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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